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Come to Marlboro Country. 
Kings: 19mg: tar,’ 1.3 mg. nicotine— 


100's:20mg‘'tar;’1.5 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Apr:72 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Come to where the flavoris. 


What’s a new car 


Or does it look a lot 
like a new car showroom? 

Maybe that’s because 
it is a new car showroom. 

And maybe it reminds 
you of the Chevrolet or 
Pontiac or Oldsmobile or Buick 
or Opel or Cadillac showroom 
you’ve had your eye on ever 
since the new models came out. 
Well, if you’re going to stop in 
and see the General Motors 
Dealer who uses GMAC, you'll 
be pleased to know that you 
won’t have to make any more 
stops. Not only can he talk 


doing ina finance office? 


cars, he can talk about the 
advantages of financing your 
car, car insurance and creditor 
life insurance under his 
GMAC Plan. GMAC also 
finances GMC trucks. 

He can help by offering 
car buyers an uncomplicated 
way of becoming car owners. 
Without a lot of running 
around. At reasonable cost, 
with terms arranged to fit 
your budget. And if your 
circumstances change you are 
assured of considerate treat- 
ment when your financing has 


been placed with General 
Motors Acceptance 
Corporation. 

In the past 50-plus 
years, millions and millions of 
people have driven out of 
such GM dealerships agreeing 
that these finance offices are 
nice places to buy cars. 


GMAC 


FINANCING 
We uncomplicate things 


In your own best interest — always remember, the most economical way to buy on time is to pay down as much as you can and pay the balance as soon as you can. 


Your credit standing is one of your greatest assets — only you can earn it and protect it. 
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The keys 
in your life 
shouldi't be kept 
in chains. 


Unchain them. 

Keep them in the style 
they deserve. The Prince and 
Princess Gardner Key Gard”. 

In any of our distinctive 
models, and a wide variety of 
leathers and colors. 

From $2.00. 


PRINCE 
GARDNER 


Prince Gardner, St. Louis, Mo. A Division of SWANK, Inc. 
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Derek Sanderson and First Prize: Five Years in Philadelphia 
JEFF GREENFIELD 

The Bigger They Are...DAVID WOLF 

Praise the Lord and Pass the Ball to Fuqua PAUL HEMPHILL 
The Year the Lakers Won the Championship PETE AXTHELM 
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Christmas Gifts 
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Paul Hemphill's America 

TIME OUT WITH THE EDITORS: Is Chess a Sport? 


COVER CREDIT 


Fran Tarkenton MALCOLM EMMONS 


Introducing the 
Sony 8-track cartridge recorder 
with three playmates. 


It's a cartridge stereo recorder with a built-in 
stereo player. 

A built-in 4-speed automatic record changer. 

And a built-in FM stereo, FM-AM tuner. (Very 
selective. Very sensitive.) 

It's one of the few cartridge recorder stereo 
systems with fast forward and pause buttons. (And 
it’s the only one with Sony quality.) 

Now you can tape ‘‘Turn, Turn, Turn’’ directly 
from the turntable. 

Or tape top tunes right from the tuner. 

Or record your favorite monotone with our 
optional stereo microphone. 

To play back,all you have to do is switch on 


the built-in cartridge player. 

The cartridges play up to an hour and then 
they stop automatically. (Just in case you’re 
busy doing some- pee 
thing else.) 

With all these fea- 
tures the HP-238 is |i 
compact. (It fills a 4 
room with music 
instead of equip- 
ment.) 

Try the HP-238 
and its friends on 
your friends. 


SONY. Ask anyone. 


®@Sony Corp. of America. Visit our Showroom: 714 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Gillette ~ 
Techmatic. 


©1972, The Gillette Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Give America’s 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., N.Y.C. AMERICAN WHISKEY—A BLEND. 86 PROOF. BEAUTIFULLY GIFT-PACKAGED AT NO EXTRA COST. 


fany other brand. 


Spread some Holiday 


Nothing goes better with 
Christmas in America than 


= America’s Whiskey, Seagram’s 


7 Crown. In homes all across 
the land, more people give, 
more people receive, and more 
peopleenjoy thelight i 
tasteof7 Crown than ssi 


cheer. 
Give Seagram's 7 Crown. 


‘It's America’s whiskey. 


Sven f Crowt 
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be 
if you 

can't hit the 
slopes today... 


TIMBERLINE. 
instead 


If you'd like to keep 
the feeling of the 
great outdoors when 
you're stuck indoors, 
reach for Timberline ° 
after shave or cologne. 
Timberline’s rugged, ¥ 
exhilarating scentis __% 
like a breath of 
fresh, outdoor air. | “4 
Timberline after 
shave, cologne, 
soap, deodorants 
and gift sets from 
$2.50. Also in 
plastic for travel. 


Product of MEM Company Inc., Northvale, N.J. 07647 
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JIMMY BRESLIN 


It isn’t always smart to boast about the 
strength of one’s lineup, as Earl Weaver 
ound out this year, but this month’s 
SPORT looks very strong—on paper, 
which is where it counts in this business. 

The lineup includes an ex-major 
league pitcher and an ex-major league 
speech-writer, a former sculptor of wise 
men and an unrepentent horseplayer. It 
also includes Jimmy Breslin, who just 
may be one of the two or three best 
people now making a living from the 
English language. 

Breslin’s story is about Al McGuire, 
the Marquette basketball coach. The 
iwo men grew up together, and they 
understand each other. The title, “The 
Coach Who Couldn’t Shoot Straight,” 
is a steal, of course, from Breslin’s novel, 
The Gang That Couldn’‘t Shoot Straight. 
It is also a perfect description of Al 
McGuire's playing days. 


The ex-major league pitcher is Jim 
Brosnan, whose story examines Dick 
Allen, the superstar of the White Sox. 
Brosnan pitched for the White Sox a 
decade ago, and, like Allen, he helped 
propel a lot of baseballs out of the 
park. Brosnan also found time, during 
his big-league career, to author two 
books, The Long Season and Pennant 
Race, both superb evocations of a ball- 
player's life. 

Jeff Greenfield, who used to write 
speeches for Robert F. Kennedy and for 
John V. lindsay, is an admitted hockey 
freak, a Ranger fan who spent con- 
siderable time in recent years hating 
Derek Sanderson. But now that he’s 
“Derek Sanderson and First 
Prize: Five Years in Philadelphia,” 
Greenfield has mellowed toward Derek. 

Herb Gardner was nominated for an 
Academy Award for the screenplay of 
A Thousand Clowns, which he adapted 
from his own original play. Gardner 
has been a sculptor of wise men for 
Nativity scenes (he got out of that, he 
says, because “there wasn’t much 
money in wise men”), a cartoonist, a 
novelist, a playwright and, first of all, 
as you can fell from the monologue, 
“I'm Witcha, Duke, I’m Witcha,” a 
Brooklynite. The monologue is ex- 
cerpted from The Goodbye People. 

Pete Axthelm, who‘s represented in 
this issue by a profile of Wilt Chamber- 
lain and the Lakers, wrote perhaps the 
finest book ever on basketball, The 
City Game. He also wrote, while a 
student at Yale, a book-length study of 
Dostoevsky, who in a very real sense, 
is Pete’s hero. Dostoevsky demonstrated 
that a man could be both a gambler 
and a writer, and Pete agrees with 
that philosophy entirely. 

The rest of the lineup includes Paul 
Hemphill’s study of Oral Roberts Univer- 
sity, “Praise the Lord and Pass the Ball 
to Fuqua,” and David Wolf's “The Big- 
ger They Are. . .“ reflections upon the 
Olympic defeat of Duane Bobick. 
Hemphill, who flunked a minor-league 
baseball tryout, is the author of The 
Nashville Sound, a book about the 
music scene, and Wolf wrote Foul, the 
Connie Hawkins story. 

I'm prejudiced, but | think you could 
start a pretty good library just with the 
works of our lineup. 


written 


—Dick Schaap 


Sears Traveller 
knit suit. 


Bob Griese wears it 
because it doesn’t 
penalize a man 

in motion. 


When it comes to wrinkles, Dolphin 
quarterback Bob Griese blows the 
whistle. So when he goes out of 
town, his travelling companion is a 
Sears Traveller knit suit. It comes 
out of his suitcase like it went in. 
Neat. Ready to wear. Or possibly 
needing only shaking out and 
hanging up before wearing. Wrinkles 
just can’t score against Traveller 
knit suits. How could they with a 
defense like Fortrel® polyester or 
blends of Fortrel polyester and 
wool worsted! In The Traveller Shop 
at most Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
stores ...oron this Dolphin. 


The Traveller Knit Suit and all that 
goes with it at Sears The-Men’s-Store 
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AC Spark Plugs keep-you going 
‘when the going’s tough 


Y6u've got to be tough to.be a 
rancher, makingesyOur own roads 
through the brush; rounding up 
your.horseseto. move them to 
winter grazing landsyAnd your 
equipment’s got to,be tough, too. 

That's why Albert Hatrision 
uses AG»Fire-Ring Spark Plugs 
in his engines. 

ACs have a tough new Super 
Ceramic Insulaton Built tough, 
tested tough for improved AC 
reliability. You may.never torture 
your-engine the way Albert does 


his, but that same AC Super- 
Céramic is built into the AC Fires. 
Ring Spark PlUgs=that.go into 
yOur Car» ....to- help keep you 
going When the going’stough. 
Next time you chandge:Spark 
plugs, whether you do it youfseff 


Or have it done, insist on AC Fite-». 


Ring Spark Plugs for. quick stasts 

and. a. smooth-running sengine. 

~ They're: original equipment 
on-GM» cars: Available for 
all.Américan and most-im- 
port cars. 


AC.keeps you goitig when the going’s tough 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION 
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CLIFF AND NINA... AND JIM? 


Jim Bouton, the ex-pitcher, has turned 
thespian, which is just what Mickey 
Mantle suspected all along. Bouton, 
who converted a fading fastball into a 
fine book (Ball Four), a sportscasting job 
(ABC) and a budding political career, 
came back from the Democratic Nation- 
al Convention in Miami (he was a Mc- 
Govern delegate) and went out to 
Hollywood for his first feature film. 

The movie is called The Long Good- 
bye, and it stars Elliot Gould as a de- 
tective. Bouton plays Gould’s best 
friend. He also plays a very good friend 
to the female lead in the film, Nina Van 
Pallandt, the singer who won fame 
through her very good friendship with 
author Clifford Irving. Miss Van Pallandt 
is the woman who pointed out that if 
Irving really had spent time with 
Howard Hughes in Mexico, then Irving 
had mastered the art of being in two 
places at the same time. 

The Long Goodbye could be the start 
of a terrific new career for Bouton and 
for Miss Van Pallandt, but there is a 
catch. If Mantle and Irving end up re- 
viewing the film, Jim and Nina are in 
trouble. 


COLLEGE ATHLETE OF THE MONTH 


The University of Illinois’ Tab Bennet is 
that rarest of animals: An authentic All- 
America football player with a record 
of civic commitment to match. A pre- 
season All-America, a unanimous 1971 
All-Big Ten selection and three year 
varsity starter for the Illini, the 6-3, 240- 
pound defensive end began working 
with underprivileged neighborhood kids 
while a junior in high school. 

“My brother Samuel was an athlete,” 
he says, “but not nearly as fortunate as 
me. We're very close and he got me in- 
terested in working with the kids. If he 
had suggested to me at an earlier stage 
that | should pursue the band, I’d be in 
the band today, playing at halftime. He 
showed me what can be accomplished 
when someone points you in the right 
direction.” 

The direction, in fact, was toward 
freelance social work on the streets of 


No wonder that Nina Van Pallandt and 
Jim Bouton became fast friends. They're 
both masters of the breaking pitch. 
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It takes two fresh nacks 
to play two-fisted cards. 


Bicycle cards . 
play better. Give acrisper — 


shuffle. Easier deals. So, buy two new 
packs of Bicycle Playing Cards—the world’s 
leading brand. And be ready for a two-fisted game. 


A QUALITY PRODUCT OF THE UNITED STATES PLAYING CARD COMPANY 


“soap an 2 rope” 
is tied toa 
ono 

great tradition. 
Our soaps go back almost 100 years. 
(They were our first . 
products.) And we’re 
still making our soaps 
like we did then... 
the hard-milled 
method. Because 
hard-milled soap 
lasts longer. It 
holds that great 
English Leather, 
aroma until 
you've got noth- 
ing left but the 
rope. So you see, 
there’s a lot more 


tied to our soap 
than just a rope. 


— 


SAPS | 
English Leather #f 
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$2.00 & 
ALSO IN LIME 
AND TIMBERLINE 


PRODUCTS OF MEM CO., INC. NORTHVALE, N.J. 07647 © 1972 


<i,’ Subsidiary of Diamond International Corporation. 


Now that you’ve grown 
a moustache... 
make it the greatest! 


MOUSTACHE WAX 


A must for styling, 
grooming and controlling 
moustaches, sideburns 
and beards. al 


VEGETAL 


After Shave Lotion... 
Refreshing, Soothing. 
Tones the skin. Brisk 5 

masculine scent. bas 


Available at Drug and Barber Shops 


SPECIAL OFFER: Pinaud Moustache Wax 
plus an introductory size of Lilac Vegetal 
After Shave, for only $2.00 post paid. 


902 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10010 


! 

1 

1 

; Send__-sets of Pinaud Moustache Wax and 
; After Shave @ $2.00 per set. No C.O.D.'s 
1 Check shade(s): Chestnut (F) Brown 2 

1 Natural (clear) () Blonde (1) Black 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Name. 
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his native Miami, Florida. Tab and his 
brother took local kids to the beach, on 
picnics, to amusement parks. 

And at the University of Illinois, Tab 
kept up his interest in kids. This past 
summer, for example, Tab and eight 
Illini teammates sponsored a free sporis 
clinic for kids in the Champaign-Urbana 
area—most of whom had never been 
invited to attend a formal clinic before. 
It was called “Start for Stardom with 
Tab” and drew 233 boys. The highlights 
of the clinic were a scrimmage and 
luncheon on the final day, when each 
boy received a T-shirt and a certificate 
of participation. 

But Tab—a sociology-advertising 
major—was trying to teach the kids 
something that transcended sports. 

“Athletics can be used to demonstrate 
character,’ he says. “| was a shot putter 
in high school and like to get kids who 
you'd call bully types interested in it. 
Few people realize that throwing the 
shot is a very delicate, very coordinated 
art. It shows the kids they can‘t use 
brute force for everything. It shows them 
they have to use their body and mind 
to achieve success, and that life is 
more involved than just going out and 
knocking hell out of somebody.” 


SOME ORAL HUMOR 


One of the nicest things about Oral 
Roberts, the faith healer whose basket- 
ball team is examined farther back in 
this issue, is that he seems to have a 
sense of humor about himself. In fact, 
when he came into New York early 
this year to watch his ORU team play 
Hofstra, Roberts was accompanied by a 
public relations man who explained, 
“The thing you have to understand 
about Oral is that he doesn’t do any- 
thing God wouldn‘t do—if God had the 
money.” 

The public relations man also told a 
little story on himself. It seems that 
Roberts was doing his TV show one day, 
and at one point in the show he had 
to “lay hands” on someone—the stan- 
dard healing technique. The PR man, 
who happened to have a broken arm in 
a cast, happened to be sitting nearby, 
so Roberts laid his hands on him. 

“The next day,” the PR man said, 
“when | showed up for work, my arm 
was still in a sling. | never felt so guilty 


memati 


Good looks. Good works. Greot price... 
ot only #5.75 


We've taken our popular butane auto- perfect for pipes, cigars and cigarettes. 
matic Comet and made it better...at a Spare flint storage. Top swivels for easy 
new low price. Comet/88...trim, rugged, replacement of sparkwheel and flint. 
lightweight...with distinctive metal band. 


Fully automatic. Fuels in seconds... lights O N S O N 
for months. Fingertip adjustable flame... 


DIFFERENT BY DESIGN AND BETTER BECAUSE OF IT 


© 1972 Ronson Corporation. U S.A. Prices are suggested retail. Also available in Canada 
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in my whole life.” 
THE DOUG AND WILL SHOW 


Doug Collins and Will Robinson 
dropped by to visit us recently. Doug is 
the 6-6 guard who starred for the U.S. 
Olympic basketball team. Will is his 
coach at Illinois State. At Pershing High 
School in Detroit Will produced athletes 
like Ted Sizemore, Big Daddy Lipscomb, 
Ira Harge, Glen Doughty, Mel Daniels, 
Spencer Haywood and Ralph Simpson. 
Robinson is black and it took him a 
long time to reach the college ranks. 
Now he has four white starters, includ- 
ing Collins and he wants Illinois State to 
play the best college teams in the U.S. 


“But no way the top teams will play 
us,” says Robinson, striding around our 
office. “College basketball is a fraud, 
the way the system is set up so that fop 
teams can build up their records by 
playing all their tough games on home 
court.” 

Robinson says UCLA offered him a 
large sum of money to play them in Los 
Angeles. “| told them, ‘No, thank you. 
You're paying us just to come out 
there and get beat!’ “ Will says that 
homecourt referees are UCLA’s sixth 
man on the floor. 

So, says Will, in order to gain recog- 
nition for his team he has to be a pro- 
moter as well as a coach. And this year 
he’s “promoting” Doug Collins as a sure 


All-America and No. 1 draft pick. 

But Doug's role will be different this 
year from last. “Last year Doug was a 
shooter,” Will says. “We needed the 
recognition, the team needed it, so we 
let Doug shoot. He averaged 32.6 a 
game—and he was worried ‘cause 
Richie Fuqua averaged 35.9 and Dwight 
Lamar hit for 36.3. And now I’m telling 
him: You forget Fuqua, you forget hit- 
ting for average. This year you're 
gonna play both ends of the court.” 

Doug sits and listens to his coach, sits 
sprawled on a chair with a tolerant 
grin pulling his lips. Collins has an easy 
smile, a sudden laugh. Only 6-2 as a 
senior in high school, he started late. He 
attributes his rapid ascent to his high 
school coach—Rich Herron—and of 
course to Mr. Robinson. According to 
Robinson, Collins’ main strength is his 
“extraordinary quickness, his uncanny 
good shot from even out to 30 feet. But 
you won't be taking that 30-foot shot 
this year,”” he berates his protege. “You 
will be showing the pros that you are a 
winner by helping the team become a 
winner—by playing team defense. 

Collins smiles. Robinson stares at him 
with smoldering intensity, then breaks 
into a grin. 

“l wish we could get UCLA,” Doug 
says. “| wish we could get ‘em to play 
at our place.” 

“Our referees could go one-on-one 
with theirs anyday,” adds Robinson. 


STRIKING OUT— 
HOLLYWOOD STYLE 


Actor Jimmy Caan, who played the role 
of Brian Piccolo in Brian‘’s Song, is a 
committed fan who can talk sports non- 
stop. “| don’t have many actor-type 
friends. | don’t like to sit around talking 
about movies and who's got what role,” 
he says. “Most of my real friends are 
jocks.” 

But sometimes, he says, sports fandom 
can be carried to absurdity. “A friend 
of mine has two young daughters,” 
Caan says. “I'd go to his home and 
there he’d be in the backyard with a 
football teaching his girls how to line 
up in the wishbone formation. His wife 
once gave him a red referee’s handker- 


In '72 Doug Collins (left) will be shoot- 
ing less and playing better team defense. 


©1972 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Written by the editors of Esquire 
exclusively for Camel Filters. 


From a guide to French menus to exotic vacation 
spots, “The Book” is packed with information 

for the guy who likes to get around. 

Page after page on living the good 

life. With ideas on fashion 

and news on road racing. 


And when it comes to 
traveling or tipping, “The Book” 
tells it to you straight. oy 
What you need to know » 4 
f toorderwine.Andall > 
”” you need to make a 
party swing. 
Unusual gift suggestions 
for the girl in your life. 
And some no-nonsense 


rm It's all here in a handy pocket-size | Wy teh 

book (3”x4%").64 pageson Wye 
fine living...yours free with 

two empty packs of Camel Filters. 


from the cigarette | 


thatS not for everybody, 
Camel Filters. 


Mail to: FREE BOOK OFFER 


Rte eee bm Sr, PT. 
| PO. Box 9704, St. Paul, Minn. 55197 


| I'm very interested in fine living. Please rush a copy 
of “The Book” to me. I enclose 2 empty packs of 
| Camel Filters with this coupon. (Please Print Plainly) 


Name 


Zip 
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That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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an ¢ reproduced, Your rights may not be assigne 
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20 mg. “tar’’ 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report AUG.'72. 


New from General Time 


It's a 

private, 
portable 
headset , 
AM radio. a@ 


It’s a warm, 
colorful 


made of 100% 
virgin acrylic 
fiber. 


It's a padded stadium 
seat cushion for one 
or two that turns into 
a handsome vinyl 
carrying case 
that totes 

it all. 


The Triumph Headhugger Sport Pak 
lets you listen to the game without 
disturbing those around you. The 
Triumph Headhugger Radio is the port- 
able AM radio built into a private head- 
set. Keep off those chilly winds with 
the warm lap robe/poncho. Carry it all 
in the handy vinyl case that turns into 
a padded backrest and seat cushion 
for one or a comfy bench cushion 
for two. 


Write today for your nearest Triumph dealer. 


Triumph Electronics Division, General Time Corporation 
A Talley Industries, Inc., Company 
599 South Wheeling Road, Wheeling, Illinois 60090 


chief for his birthday.” 

And then, says Caan, the marriage 
broke up. “l was there the day he left. 
It was a traumatic thing. He came down 
the stairs with two suitcases and a 
daughter in tears on each arm. He 
stopped at the bottom of the stairs, put 
down the suitcases and said, ‘Some 
people say I’ve been given a tough 
breaks: #./ 

“My God-I realized suddenly he was 
giving the Lou Gehrig farewell speech!" 


STALEMATE 


Bobby Fischer, the world chess cham- 
pion, considers himself an athlete, and 
admires other athletes. Not as much as 
he admires himself—but enough to enjoy 
watching them in action. 

Before he went to Iceland to win his 
title, Fischer went to Madison Square 
Garden to watch the Milwaukee Bucks 
play the New York Knicks. He couldn’t 
have seen a better game. The Bucks 
took an early lead, and stayed in front 
all the way until the closing seconds. 
Then the Knicks scored just before the 
buzzer and won the game by one 
point, the only time they were ahead the 
whole game. 

Afterward, in the Knick locker room, 
Fischer chatted with Dick Barnett, the 
sleepy-eyed Knick who likes to play 
chess matches by mail, and with Dave 
DeBusschere. 


“How'd you like the game?” De- 
Busschere asked Fischer. 

“Okay,” said Bobby, mustering all the 
enthusiasm he can muster for a non- 
chess encounter. “Good.” 

“Exciting?” said DeBusshchere, glist- 
ening with sweat. 

“Oh, yeah,” said Bobby. “Very.” 

“As exciting as a chess match?” 

“No,” said Bobby Fischer. 

Case closed. 


AN EYE FOR AN EYE 
A HEAD FOR A HEAD 


Montreal Expo Tim Foli has a habit of 
slugging for higher average with his 
fists than with his bat. As a Met, his 
quarrelsome temper led him into a 
publicized battle with Ed Kranepool. 
The cooler Canadian climate hasn’t 
throttled his instinct for violence. Early 
this season in Montreal, Foli became 
enraged because a groundball took a 
bad hop during the between-innings 
warmup. So he picked up the baseball 
and fired it into the stands near first 
base—hitting a little girl in the head. The 
little girl had to be carried out of the 
ballpark and to the hospital immediately 
for observation. 

The next inning one of Foli’s team- 
mates rifled a throw off the bridge of 
Tim’s nose. 

He hasn‘t thrown the ball into the 
stands again. 


Tim Foli has always slugged for higher average with his fists than with his bat. 
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For todays best security against 
nicks and cuts, baby, it’s gel. 


No simple foam protects you like Edge gel. 
In a recent test, 2,063 men compared Edge gel to 
their regular foam product. 80%* of those reply- 
ing agreed Edge gel protects against nicks and 
cuts better! That's because Edge starts as gel, puts 


*More than 70% of the 2,063 replied to all 3 questions. 


down a coat of lubrication, then turns to lather. 
They shaved more comfortably (75%)* and closer, 
too (71%)*. Only gel does it all. And Edge® is the 


only gel. : 
Gel makes a difference 


| COME ALONG 
| learn something, see 
someth 


ew Ss NAVY — 
| ample shore leave — 
; for infeed signts ae 


1972: Join the Navy 
training that will take you places. 


} S72 


RE ARLES | The new Navy still gives you the 

a fk chance to visit far-out places. But now 
you take with you some of the most 
thorough job training in the world. Those 
who qualify can choose from more than 
300 important, skilled jobs. From 
computer technology to aviation 
mechanics to nuclear science. The 
kind of training that will take you places 
inside the Navy or out. 

But travel and training are just two 
reasons for joining the new Navy. 
Money’s another. You start out at $288 
a month, plus food, housing, clothing 
and health care. There’s a new three- 
year enlistment, which guarantees 
your choice of East or West Coast. 

And a join-now, report-up-to-six- 
months-later plan. 

If you want to go places fast, the 
new Navy is for you. For more informa- 
tion, send in the attached coupon right 
now. Or call toll free 800-424-8880. 


Be someone special in The New Navy 
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THIS MONTH'S QUIZ MASTER 


A four-time winner of the 


Sportscaster of the Year 
Award, JIMMY JONES is the 
voice of the Trail Blazers 
over KPTV in Portland, Ore. 


GRADE YOURSELF 


15-16 EXCELLENT 
13-14 VERY GOOD 
11-12 FAIR 


1. Which of these players shares the 
record for most errors committed in one 
game by a third baseman? 

a. Ron Santo 

b. Brooks Robinson 

c. Doug Rader 


2. Which of these high government of- 
fices has never been filled by a former 
professional athlete? 

a. Senator 

b. Congressman 

c. Supreme Court Justice 


3. The 1972 Professional Golfers As- 
sociation tournament was won by: 

a. Gary Player 

b. Jack Nicklaus 

c. lee Trevino 


4. How many gold medals did the 
United States boxing team win in 
Munich? 
a. one 
b. two 
c. four 


5. Which of the following NFL running 
backs was a defensive star in college? 
a. Bill Brown 

b. Jesse Phillips 

c. Clint Jones 


6. Who was the leading scorer for 
Team Canada in the eight-game series 
between NHL players and the team 
from the USSR? 

a. Phil Esposito 

b. Bobby Clarke 

c. Paul Henderson 


7. This NFL great holds the record for 
most career touchdowns. 


a. Gale Sayers 
b. Lenny Moore 
c. Jim Brown 


8. Match these current and ex-ABA 
stars with the team each played for in 
his rookie season. 


Mel Daniels Virginia 
Spencer Haywood Kentucky 
Dan Issel Denver 
Charlie Scott Minnesota 


9. Who led the major leagues in 
stolen bases in 1972? 

a. Bert Campaneris 

b. Lou Brock 

c. Bob Tolan 


10. Who made the last out for the 
Dodgers in the fifth game of the 1956 
World Series, in which Don Larsen of 
the New York Yankees pitched his per- 
fect game? 

a. Dale Mitchell 

b. Gil Hodges 

¢. Jim Gilliam 


11. He set the NBA mark by making 
28 assists in one game. 

a. Jerry West 

b. Bob Cousy 

¢. Oscar Robertson 

d. Guy Rodgers 


12. He was the last quarterback to 
play without a face mask. 

a. Y.A. Tittle 

b. Norm Van Brocklin 

c. Bobby Layne 


13. This player holds the ABA record 
for most points scored in a_ single 
game (67). 

a. larry Miller 

b. Stewart Johnson 

c. Spencer Haywood 


14. The longest return of a missed 
field goal (101 yards) in NFL history was 
made by: 

a. Tim Brown 

b. Travis Williams 

c. Al Nelson 

d. Alvin Haymond 


15. Which NFL player holds the 
record for most points scored in one 
season (176)? 

a. Paul Hornung 

b. lou Groza 

c. Don Hutson 


16. How many division titles have the 
Pittsburgh Steelers won since their in- 
ception? 
a. none 
b. one 
c. two 
d. three 


FOR ANSWERS TURNTO PAGE 122 


“Try to tell a 2000 pound Manta Ray 
you're only trying to hitch a ride. 


“The waters of the Great as 
Barrier Reef were as To HER MalesTy QUEEN ELIZABETH " 
calmasapond that — “yi WitkERd SONS LINTED 
day. And not asign WALKERVILLE, CANADA 
of its mightiest monster— 
the mammoth Manta Ray. Ordinarily 
he’s a shy beast. But if aroused, he can 


churn into a ton of deep-sea death. 


““Ton’t take any more chances than you 
have to, Eva,’ warned Ben as I plunged 
overboard. Several minutes later (it seemed 
like an hour), he was swimming beside me 
with his 35mm camera when suddenly... 


HISKY. © 1972. 
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“,. ablack form surged toward us. 
I could see the Manta’s mouth—big enough 
to swallow a man whole. And as I hitched 
on to his back, I remember hoping I hadn’t 
arrived in time for the midday meal. 
‘ SETAE ; am 


ER 


6 YEARS OLD. IMPORTED IN BOTTL 
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“Later at the Heron Island Hotel, we 
celebrated our adventure with Canadian 
Club.” It seems wherever you go, C.C. 


e welcomes you. More people appreciate its 
gentle manners and the pleasing way it 
behaves in mixed company. Canadian Club- 


Imported in bottle from Canada “The Best In The House’’® in 87 lands. 


LINCOLN-MERCURY Dr 


After only two years, 
Capri is outselling every 
European car in America, 
except one. Heres why. 


European cars used to come two ways. Plain and inexpen- 
sive, or sexy and expensive. 

Then along came Capri. The first sexy European at a shame- 
fully low price. 

Check Cafri’s standard equipment: 

Inside, it offers glove-soft vinyl bucket seats. (Sit inside one, 

-and you get the feeling the whole car’s been custom-built around 
you.) 

In front of you, a handsome, European-styled instrument 
panel, with the rich look of woodgrain. 

(There’s also a special instrumentation group: tachometer, 
oil pressure gauge, ammeter, temperature and fuel gauges. Stand- 
ard on the V-6, optional on the 2000.) 

The steering is rack-and-pinion ; the type found on Europe’s 
finest Grand Prix racing cars. 

And the gearshift gives you four forward speeds that let you 
really take over. 

Check also: Power-assisted front disc brakes. Styled steel 
wheels. Front and rear stabilizer bars. Radial ply tires. All stand- 
ard. (Standard. Think of it.) 

Now, for the latest options. For a little extra, you can have 
a sun roof, vinyl top, select-shift automatic transmission and spe- 
cial decor group shown at left. . 

But with Capri, it’s not the options you get for paying a little 
extra that count. It’s the standard equipment you get for paying so 
little. 

That’s why, after only two years, Capri’s outselling every 
European car in America, except one. 

And we’re still moving up. 


Capri.The first sexy European at ashamefullylow price. | 


Imported for Lincoln-Mercury, 


1973 cars must meet Federal emissions standards before sale, 


XILETTERS 
TOPQRT 


A SLIGHT MISCALCULATION 


| read John Devaney‘s article on 
Mickey Lolich in the September issue 
(“Mickey Lolich and the Pride Within”) 
and | would appreciate it if you would 
tell me how Mr. Devaney calculated 
Lolich’s “four-millionth plus big-league 
pitch.” 

let’s assume Lolich completed all 304 
games he’s pitched in. Let's say he 
faced 35 batters a game and threw 
five pitches per batter. That’s 53,200 
big-league pitches which is nowhere 
near four million. 


James Longana 
Elyria, Ohio 


Ed. Mr. Devaney chose to become a 
sportswriter—not a CPA—for obvious 
reasons. 


VIEW FROM THE TOP 
Re: Doug Rader article (Alias Lou 
D’Bardini . . .” September). How dare 
you say that Doug Rader is the only 
person who would revere a_ Brant 
Alyea bubblegum card? | adore mine, 
in fact it’s no longer a card, but a 
poster. And taped not to my locker, 
but to the ceiling above my bed! Makes 
for sweet dreams. 


Beverly J. Krenek 
Houston, Texas 


Ed. Sleep well. 


A VOTE FOR SPARKY 


I think your magozine is great. It’s 
super! | would love it if you‘’d print 
an article on Sparky Lyle of the Yan- 
kees. He is great. If you can, I’d love 
it, If you can‘t, thanks. He’s got 35 
saves. 


Jamie Schever 
_ Washington, D.C, 


Ed. For the son of a New York Con- 
gressman, we promise to deliver the 
Sparky Lyle vote—soon. 
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DLETIERS 
Lee 


A VOTE FOR HEMPHILL 
“Paul Hemphill’s America” in your Octo- 
ber issue demonstrates the great job 
he has been doing for SPORT. Although 
the column had nothing to do with 
sports, it was a heart-warming story 
written with great skill. Hemphill has 
the ability to make the reader laugh 
and cry during the same article. 
Dan Hayes 
Newport Beach, Calif. 


Ed. We promise you'll laugh with 
Hemphill’s article on Oral Roberts Uni- 
versity in this issue. Save the tears for 
later. 


A VOTE FOR STEWART 

For four years Jimmy Stewart, (now 
of the Astros), has been coming off 
the bench and terrorizing the Na- 
tional League. He’s also a good de- 
fenseman and played seven positions 
for the Reds in 1970. 

When he’s not playing, he uses his 
spirit to lift his teammates to victory. 
He's also great at yelling at opposing 
players. 

| have been a reader of your mag- 
azine for some years and | think you 
should do an article on a great utility 
man, Super Sub, Jimmy Stewart. 

Stew is just as important to a ball 
club as Bench is to Cincy, Seaver to 
New York, or Aaron to Atlanta. 

Anna. Winter 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ed. If you think Stewart is good for 
the Astros, you should have seen him 
as Monte Stratton. 


PRO-LANCE | 
| have long been convinced that yours 
was the finest sports periodical, but 
now your article on lance Rentzel 
(“Lance Rentzel’s Struggle for Respect,” 
October} has proven this beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. Too long has the 
issue of this sensitive young man not 
been discussed intelligently. | concur 
with the many who feel Lance Renizel 
is guilty of a crime; the same offense 
Jim Bouton and Dave’ Meggesey were 


charged with: That of interjecting some 
degree of human failing into the Amer- 
ican sports scene. 
lf any athlete was so shocked by 
Rentzel’s crime and feels so righteous- 
ly indignant as to carry out a vendetta 
against him, he should be allowed 
space within your publication to state 
the qualities he possesses—they cer- 
tainly must be admirable. | surely see 
no figure in the sports world today 
deserving of a halo. 
Michael Porter 
Boston, Mass. 


Ed. Jim Bouton denies that he has any 
failings, human or otherwise. 


CON-LANCE 
What a shame that you have the audac- 
ity to waste and spoil four or five 
pages on that convicted moral vaga- 
bond, Lance Rentzel. 

Of all the things, decent things, going 
on in our great country you have to 
write about him! 


Joseph Newman 
Royal Oak, Mich. 


Ed. You are ‘entitled to your: opinion. 


MIDDLE GROUND 

Writer Gary Cartwright’s attempt to 
make Lance Rentzel's illness seem noth- 
ing more serious than athlete’s foot is, 
of course, as absurd as suggesting that 
he not be allowed to play again. 

Cartwright implies that the latest 
incident was really a technicality since 
the female viewer was under 16. Is he 
in favor of such acts providing it is 
done publicly among persons over 16? 
The fact that Rentzel is a good foot- 
ball player has nothing to do with the 
problem. 

Also, equating showboating by Ruth 
and layne with Rentzel’s exposure in- 
cidents doesn’t make much sense either. 

It's a mental disorder and should 
be treated as such. It would have been 
much more meaningful if the terms of 
lance‘s probation and his feeling about 
psychiatric treatment had been spelled 
out in greater detail. 

Stanton Samuelson 
Amherst, N.Y. 


Ed. For greater detail, we suggest 
Rentzel’s autobiography, When All The 
laughter Died in Sorrow (Saturday 
Review Press). 


UP WITH SALARIES 

1 enjoyed your article “Are Sports 
Salaries Too High?” (October) but I’m 
puzzled about one thing. | got the 
impression that the owners of almost 
every franchise are crying about pay- 
ing too much money. 

Some players have put in much more 
than they get in salaries. This year, 
for example, Steve Carlton has drawn 
14,800 more cash customers a game in 
Philadelphia. In 20 starts, that gives 
the Phillies an extra $500,000. 

Kareem Abdul-Jabbar and Joe Na- 
math are the same kind of drawing 
cards. All three deserve big contracts. 

Michael Sinka 
Madison, Wis. 


Ed. Steve Carlton, Kareem Abdul-Jab- 
bar and Joe Namath agree your logic 
is infallible. Have you thought of be- 
coming an athletes’ agent? 


BENCH-RIDER 
Johnny Bench (“The Man Behind The 
Mask,” October) is conceited, big- 
headed, and totally wrapped up in 
himself. When he condescends to be 
interviewed, he’s being some kind of 
“jock trying hard to win a Boy Scout 
merit badge in humility’ (as you de- 
scribed some athletes in your October 
article on Joe Rudi). 
John Hancock 
West Hempstead, N.Y. 


Fd. Bench speaks highly of you. 


VOX VATAHA 
| very much enjeyed your article on 
Jim Plunkett and the Patriots (“The 
Lessons Jim Plunkett Learned,” October). 
However, I’m a bit puzzled by your 
references to Randy Vataha. At one 
point in the article you mention his 
“cheerful, squeaky voice” and later on 
it suddenly becomes “crisp and as- 
sertive.” These are fine adjectives but 
I'm not quite. sure if they describe the 
same man. Keep on your toes, sports- 
writers, 
PFC James M. Zimmen 
Fort Jackson, S.C. 


Ed. Vataha, who once played one of 
the seven dwarfs at Disneyland, ob- 
viously has an actor’s ability to affect 
different voices. 


THREE OLD WIVES’ TALES 
ABOUT 
TRUCK TIRES FOR PICKUPS: 


1. Truck Tires aren't necessary... 
Most pickups are asked to carry some pretty big loads over some 
mighty bad terrain. Passenger car tires are designed to carry 
passengers — on roads. Most hauling calls for strength. Our 
Firestone Transport has it—it's a 6-ply rated tire with a nylon cord 
body, the extra tough tire cord made to take the big jet 
bouncedowns. Rubber compounds, tread design — everything 
about it is made for rugged farm work. 


2. Truck Tires cost more... 
See your Firestone Dealer or Store and price the Firestone 
Transport with his or anyone’s passenger car tires. The truth 
is the Transport often costs /ess to buy, and many times will 2 
give increased mileage and more months of service than 474 
comparable size passenger tires. . 


3. Truck Tires ride hard... 
The trouble is that the term “truck tire” just sounds 
like it rides hard. Actually, for all the Transport's 
toughness, we could easily amaze you with the ride 
with one truck on Transports and another on 
passenger car tires. We can also astound you with 
the looks—if you take pride in your pickup, many 
sizes of the Transport are available with whitewalls. 


Firestone Transport 
Truck Tire 


Firestone 


POU tsED 
TOBE... 


GUSSIE MORAN 


BY ALLAN 


Joe Namath played in 78 regular sea- 
son pro games for the New York Jets 
prior to the 1972 season, passing for a 
total of 17,283 yards, for the excep- 
tional average of 221.6 yards per game, 
by far the best total among active NFL 
quarterbacks. . . . Ranking next to Na- 
math in average passing yardage per 
game are Johnny Unitas, with 195.2, 
and Fran Tarkenton, with 186.2... . 
Namath helped his average in his sec- 
ond game of the current season, passing 
for 496 yards against Baltimore. 
Namath’s best yardage season was 
1967, when he averaged 286.2 passing 
yards per game for his 14 league con- 
tests. .. . Among the teams that he has 
played regularly in his pro career, Na- 


It is not a terribly chivalrous thing to 
reveal, but back in 1949, before Evonne 
Goolagong and Chris Evert were born, 
the hottest number in women’s tennis 
was a lovely young Californian named 
Gussie Moran. 

Now tennis has four queens (see 
page 66), but at her peak, Gussie 
reigned alone. She was not the best 
women's player around (although no 
one can take away from her the fact 
she once won the Egyptian women’s 
singles title). But in those days B.C., 
before-consciousness-raising, when male 
chauvinists still roamed the world un- 
challenged, Gussie created a sensation 
by wearing, of all things, lace panties 
under her tennis skirt. 

Not only did Gussie shock with her 
attire; she flaunted it at the most staid 
and dignified of tennis tournaments, the 


_ All-England at Wimbledon. 


Gussie’s game was never quite as 
good as her gams (a pre-Women’s 
lib word, if there ever was one), but 
her combination of looks and personality 
earned her a_ professional contract 
in 1950. Bobby-.Riggs offered Gussie 


ROTH 


math has had his best yardage against 
Oakland, averaging 261.4 yards per 
game in eight games. . . . He has been 
the busiest passer in pro ranks, aver- 
aging 29.2 passes and 14.7 completions 
per contest for his 78 games, both tops 
among active passers. 

The most productive pro passer, on 
the basis of TD passes, compared to 
number of passes thrown, has been 
Kansas City’s len Dawson. . . . He has 
thrown fewer passes per game than 
most of the top quarterbacks, averaging 
18.5 per contest in his pro career, but 
he has clicked for one TD pass for 
every 14 attempts. Oakland's 
Daryle Lamonica started the present 
season in second place in this category, 
with one TD pass for every 15.5 thrown, 
and veteran Sonny Jurgensen ranked 
third, with one TD for every 16.5 passes. 

With a total of 283 TD passes thrown 
in his 198 NFL games, prior to 1972, 
Johnny Unitas leads all active quarter- 


$75,000 for a six-month tour, head-to- 
head against Pauline Betz Addie. Both 
Gussie and the tour were losers, and 
her pro career quickly ended. 

But the qualities which had made 
Gussie Moran a brief, shining star in 
tennis also gave her a broadcasting 
career, She did pre-game and post- 
game baseball shows, first with the 
Brooklyn Dodgers, then with the New 
York Yankees. 

Now Gussie Moran lives in Santa 
Monica, California. Still strikingly at- 
tractive, still vivacious, she works as 
sports director of radio station KFAC, 
serves as tennis consultant at the Chevy 
Hills Tennis Club and does some free- 
lance writing. Swimming has become 
her favorite athletic pastime, but her 
tennis game is still sharp enough for 
her to have played in the U.S. Open 
at Forest Hills a year ago. She shows 
up at major tournaments often, rep- 
resenting, appropriately, a manufac- 
turer of tennis wear. 

“If | had to buy a ticket,’ Gussie 
says, “it would be to see Chris Evert 
and Evonne Goolagong.” 


backs in TD passes per game, with an 
average of 1.43. . . . A close second is 
Fran Tarkenton, with 216 TD passes in 
153 games, for a 1.41 average... .- 
Joe Namath ranks third with 1.37 (107 
TDs in 78 games). 

The best completion percentage 
among active passers (in at least 50 
games) belongs to Sonny Jurgensen, 
with 56.5 for his 15 NFL seasons— 
the second-best mark in pro history, 
behind Bart Starr’s 57.4. 

A few quarterbacks have outstanding 
records as ballcarriers, with Fran Tar- 
kenton the leader among the active 
veterans. . . . In his 504 carrying at- 
tempts prior to the 1972 season, Tar- 
kenton has averaged six yards per 
rush. . . . Two of the younger quarter- 
backs have done exceptionally well as 
rushers, Greg Landry averaging 7.7 
yards per rush in his 41 pro games and 
Roger Staubach with 7.5 yards per carry 
in his 83 attempts in two pro seasons. 


aleigh. 


Highest quality tobaccos-specially softened for milder taste. 


Cook up something great with a 
13-piece nesting Mirro camp set 
like his. It’s one of over 1000 gifts 
you can get for free B&W Raleigh 
Coupons, the valuable extra on 
every pack of Raleigh. 


For your free Gift Catalog, write 
Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201. 


Filter Kings, 17 mg. “tar,” 1.3 mg. nicotine; Longs, 19 mg. “tar, 
1.4 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FIC Report April'72 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


© 1972 BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORP. 
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DICK ALLEN: NEW BOSS IN CHICAGO 


(Continued from page 73) 

thing, done anything,” Jenkins says. 
“Why, if he wanted to, he could have 
been a pitcher. He didn’t just like 
baseball . . . he loved it. All those 
things written about him over the 
years, I couldn’t believe it was the 
same guy. The only thing he didn’t 
like was spring training. Two weeks 
was long enough. But heck, he could 
get ready in two weeks.” 

Allen was not the first ballplayer 
who failed to see the value of spring 
training. But Allen may have set ma- 
jor-league records for making money 
by holding out. His pay hikes were 
often out of proportion to his rec- 
ord and might be explained only as a 
desperate measure to make him hap- 
py and keep him playing. 

“Anybody who thinks Rich isn’t an 
intelligent man,” says Bill White, 
“should think about how fast his sal- 
ary rose. He has to be a financial 
genius.” 

Allen did have a big year with the 
Phillies in 1966, the best year of his 
National League career. But it wasn’t 
the lure of all that gold in Bob Car- 
penter’s coffers that motivated him. 
Bill White explains: “I'd just come 
over from the Cardinals. Rich and I 
were rooming together. Rich says to 
me one day: ‘You and me have to get 
a little thing going. See who has a 
better season.’ 

“Well, I had a good year, drove in 
103 runs. What does he do? Hits 40 
homers, drives in 110 runs, leads the 
league in slugging percentage. And 
he missed 20 games with a_ bad 
shoulder!” 

It was the first of three major in- 
juries that have plagued Allen’s ca- 
reer. He held out in the spring of 
1967, threatening to quit if he didn’t 
get what he wanted. John Quinn, the 
general manager of the Phils, tried a 
traditional argument. At 25, Allen 
didn’t have enough seniority to merit 
a $75,000 salary. 

“Seniority doesn’t drive in runs,” 
said Allen with unassailable logic. 

As a matter of fact, he had had 
just one 100-RBI year but his power 
potential was already awesomely ap- 
parent. The team yearbook recorded 
one of his homers, a drive on a dead 
line to center that cleared the 447 
foot mark and landed behind the bat- 
ting cage stored behind the fence. 

In August of 1967 Allen cut two 
tendons and severed the ulnar nerve 
on his right hand. He was out the rest 
of the season, his future in question. 


John Quinn took it like a general man- 
ager. Quinn offered Allen a condi- 
tional contract; if he couldn't play the 
next year, he wouldn't be paid. 

The experience soured Allen’s re- 
lations with the Philadelphia organi- 
zation. The owner Bob Carpenter 
overruled Quinn and Allen did play, 
hitting 33 homers in 1968. He couldn’t 
grip the ball. He couldn’t throw the 
ball. But that didn’t help the pitchers 
who had to face him. 

In the fall of 1969, Allen was trad- 
ed to St. Louis. He was happy to get 
out of Philadelphia but he didn’t let 
it go to his head. In the spring he 
held out again. Cardinal owner Augie 
Busch blew his top. 

“Instead of a sport, baseball is be- 
coming a headache,” Busch spouted. 
“T can’t see paying Allen a salary 
that’s the same as some of my stars. 
I’d have to raise their salaries out of 
good conscience.” 

Allen then proceeded to out-star all 
the Cardinals during the season, lead- 
ing the club in everything except 
getting to the park on time. Even so, 
holdouts in St. Louis have since be- 
come as welcome as Democrats at 
San Clemente. Augie Busch neither 
forgets nor forgives. 

The Cardinals had hoped that Al- 
len’s power would make them con- 
tenders. He provided the power, hit- 
ting 30 percent of the team’s home 
runs, Twelve times he drove in the 
winning run. At bat he was once again 
a terror to behold. 

Joe Hoerner, the Phil pitcher who 
was involved in the trade for Allen, 
had a coincidental but illustrative ex- 
perience. Hoerner was facing Allen 
with a two-ball, no-strike count one 
day. Suddenly, Hoerner’s heart 
spasmed. He had to be taken out of 
the game. In all fairness, it must be 
pointed out Hoerner had had previous 
heart trouble. 

A torn tendon in August sidelined 
Allen for a month. He might well 
have broken the Cardinal team record 
for home runs set by Johnny Mize. 
Allen did drive in 101 runs, but the 
team was not unduly impressed. One 
player said Allen didn’t have a win- 
ning attitude. Others complained that 
Allen’s facial expression didn’t change 
when he struck out. The Cards’ gen- 
eral manager Bing Devine announced 
that the team needed a second base- 
man worse than it needed Allen. He 
was traded to Los Angeles on Octo- 
ber 5S, 

The Dodgers needed Allen. They 


were desperate for his power. In 
1970, the entire team had hit just 87 
home runs; Allen could up that total 
50 percent with a good year. The 
Dodgers had tried 42 different play- 
ers at third base in 14 years; Allen 
could play third although it was obvi- 
ous that first base was his best posi- 
tion. 

Allen said he was happy to be a 
Dodger. He signed his contract during 
the off-season and reported to spring 
training on time. But the vibes were 
bad. The Dodgers have the most 
tightly-knit, clannish organization in 
baseball. Loners don’t fit easily into 
the Dodger family. 

“The players like him,” said Maury 
Wills. “But he’s one of those guys who 
just don’t go along with the group in 
everything.” 

The 1971 season was not a happy 
one for Allen. He hit with power, but 
it was not enough to get the Dodgers 
into the playoffs. He did not solve the 
Dodgers’ third base problem, and he 
did not have much fun. Months later 
he told a reporter: 

“At L.A. I didn't feel like I was 
wanted. The manager was quoted as 
saying if I came, he goes. The gen- 
eral manager said he wanted my bat, 
but not my personality.” 

By September it was a foregone 
conclusion that baseball’s most re- 
nowned maverick would be on his 
way again. 

The Chicago White Sox had tried 
to get Allen from St. Louis in 1970. 
Manager Chuck Tanner and general 
manager Roland Hemond had joined 
the Sox from the Angel organization. 
Tanner and Hemond had the hercu- 
lean task of rebuilding a bad ballclub 
and Tanner, for one, thought Allen 
would help. “He can run, hit for av- 
erage, hit for power,” he said. “And 
if he plays first base he can field and 
throw well enough.” 

Tanner had grown up with Allen. 
“Tf don’t buy that business that he’s 
hard to handle or a troublemaker.” 

During the 1971 season Tanner 
proved that he could handle his men 
well, good players and bad players, 
good guys and troublemakers. He 
could be genial or tough and he 
wasn’t afraid to break traditional 
managerial rules of behavior. He led 
the Sox from last place to third and 
made the game look like fun. He was 
Dick Allen’s type of manager. 

The Dodgers were willing to trade 
with the Sox. They would have Frank 
Robinson to replace Allen and the Sox 


Schick’s done something for the double edge man. 
Put both edges on your side. (loam 


You’re a double edge man. And very loyal. 

But what good are two edges if you can only use one of 
them at a time? 

Schick has taken both edges and put them on your side. 

What one blade might miss, the other one gets. 

It's the Schick Super IT, the newest twin blade shaving 
system. With two Super Chromium blades precisely aligned and 
locked in a replaceable cartridge, at just the right shaving angle. 

You get a super close, super fast, super safe shave. 

d of shave a double edge man ought to try. 
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would give them pitcher Tommy John 
and infielder Steve Huntz. Potential- 
ly, it was a great deal for L:A. 

The 1972 season was to mark AI- 
len’s apotheosis, but it started off a 
bummer, with Allen making waves 
and alienating fans. He set a personal 
record for holdouts, appearing 23 
days late at the Sox’ Sarasota training 
camp. He slept overnight in the club- 
owned motel, talked for 15 minutes 
with club vice-president Stu Holcomb, 
went back to his room and repacked 
his old Dodger tote-bag and checked 
out, telling reporters that he and the 
club were miles apart on contract, 
that all the Sox wanted from him was 
publicity, and that he wanted to be 
traded. Then he disappeared. 

On April Fool’s Day, Allen sur- 
faced again in Sarasota, signed a con- 
tract, and declared his happiness with 
the White Sox. That same day the 
Major League Baseball Players As- 
sociation announced a strike and 
the Augie Busch-led clubowners an- 
nounced that the season was over be- 
fore it had begun. 

Dick Allen was still going his own 
way, all alone, by himself, but this 
time in the right direction: By the 
time the strike was settled, two weeks 
had passed and Allen was in shape to 
play baseball. He made his debut in 
a Sox uniform with a home run at 
Kansas City. 

Sox players, some of them in awe 
of what he could do and what he 
could get away with, quickly recog- 
nized their new team leader. Bill Mel- 
ton, the premier slugger of the team 
until Allen showed up, said, “He’s the 
cheerleader on the bench. What a way 
for a superstar to act!” - _ 

Allen’s acts followed, one after the 
other, delighting Sox players and fans 
alike. In the home opener, played at 
night, he drove in two runs as the 
Sox won. 

Allen had a whole new crop of 
pitchers to impress. On May 21, he 
hit a ball off the top of the back wall 
beyond the centerfield fence. Two 
weeks later before a bat-day crowd of 
51,904 he played Frank Merriwell. It 
was a doubleheader and Tanner sat 
him down for the second game, ex- 
plaining: “I'll use him as a pinch- 
hitter in the ninth. He’ll hit a homer 
and win the game for us.” 


And so Allen did. Batting for short- 


stop Rich Morales with two on, one 
out, and the Yankees leading, 4-2, 
Allen hit a one-one pitch from Sparky 
Lyle into the leftfield stands. 


Veteran relief pitcher Phil Regan 
was traded to the Sox by the Cubs. 
Regan already knew what Allen could 
do. “But when I joined the club,” said 
Regan, “they took me on a tour of the 
park showing me the spots where he 
hit the ball out. It’s amazing how they 
look up to him.” 

Opponents were also amazed, and 
not amused. On July 4, Baltimore was 
in White Sox Park. The Orioles’ Pat 
Dobson gave up a homer to Allen in 
the first inning. Oriole catcher John- 
ny Oates described the pitch: “Dob- 
son threw a changeup off the plate 
outside. Allen was completely fooled. 
He had gone through with his stride 
before the ball reached the plate. So 
he just stood there flat-footed, rolled 
his wrists over and poled it into the 
stands. They’re going to have to make 
a whole new league for him or else 
he’s going to hurt somebody.” 

Meanwhile he had found another, 
exhausting, way to set records. On 
July 31, at Bloomington, Minnesota, 
Allen hit two inside-the-park homers 
off the Twins’ Bert Blyleven. 

“You don’t know how far it is 
around those bases,” Allen said later, 
“until you have to run it.” — 

The two jaunts tied Ben Chapman’s 
major-league record. The two hom- 
ers gave Allen 13 for the month of 
July. That set a new club record for 
one month’s output. 

A slump by the Oakland A’s helped 
put the Sox in contention for the 
West division title. There were doubt- 
ers, even in the stands at White Sox 
Park. The Sox offense, led by Allen, 
was terrific. But the Sox defense was 
often shoddy. Surprisingly, Allen had 
proved to be more than competent at 
first base, making just four errors in 
his first 1000 chances, and reminding 
some old Sox fans of Zeke Bonura 
who once won a league fielding title. 

Gene Mauch, Allen’s first big- 
league manager at Philadelphia, had 
predicted that Dick would one day 
win both the Triple Crown in batting 
and a Gold Glove in fielding. 

Allen denied interest in such tro- 
phies and hoped aloud that the Sox 
could win the title from Oakland. On 
August 23 in a matinee game against 
the Yankees he struck a big blow to- 
ward that optimistic goal. 

A good crowd of 25,000 was in 
the stands, putting the Sox over the 
million mark for the first time since 
1965. In the seventh inning the Sox 
had a 3-2 lead. With Lindy McDaniel 
pitching Allen came to bat with a run- 


ner on base. McDaniel threw, Allen 
swung, the crowd gasped. The ball, 
partly aided by a southwest wind, 
landed in the centerfield bleachers, just 
below Harry Caray’s broadcasting 
booth. Caray, rarely speechless, was 
wholly cowed by the blast. Only three 
batters had ever reached that spot be- 
fore in White Sox Park: Jimmie Foxx, 
Hank Greenberg and Alex Johnson. 

Chopped up into line drives Allen’s 
homer would have kept some batters 
happy for a month. As it was the 
win put the Sox into first place. 

Bill White was sitting in the Yan- 
kee’s broadcasting booth at the time. 
White was neither surprised nor 
speechless at Allen’s feat. Pleased, 
perhaps, since he really likes Allen. 

“Listen,” White said later, “when 
Rich wants to be hot with the bat, 
he'll get hot. If he really wants to 
he’ll go... not just two for four... 
he'll go four for four, Hell, he might 
go five for four!” 

That’s unlikely unless Allen can 
change the rules. But then it was un- 
likely that the 1972 White Sox would 
battle the A’s down to the wire. Al- 
len’s 20 game-winning hits helped 
keep hopes alive, but Allen, though a 
superstar, isn’t superhuman. Oakland 
pulled away in the final month—leav- 
ing the White Sox in second place. 
And the Triple Crown escaped Allen. 
He had to settle for merely the Amer- 
ican League home run and RBI cham- 
pionships, enough to validate his claim 
upon the MVP Award. 

Chuck Tanner is happy with the 
prospect of having Allen around for 
next year. Tanner has proved that 
Dick isn’t hard to handle. “He doesn’t 
have to take batting practice. He 
doesn’t have to take infield. I just 
want him on the field when the game 
starts because I know I’ve got the 
best hitter in baseball on my side. 
He’ll finish his career with the Sox and 
go right to the Hall of Fame.” 

Late in the 1972 season, Bill Veeck, 
the outcast owner, wrote a newspaper 
column, replete with economic es- 
oterica, in which he speculated that 
Dick Allen’s presence and _perfor- 
mance with the White Sox was 
worth $750,000 to the team. Veeck’s 
estimate was credible; Dick Allen may 
well believe it. If he lets it go to his 
head, though, Allen may price him- 
self out of the game. 

That would be baseball’s loss. But, 
of course, it would be the greatest 
thing that could happen for the health 
of American League pitchers. a 
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A team that wants to win doesn't let 
things come right down to the wire. 

They rely on strategy and training. 

Not chance. 

That's how we feel in the Coast Guard. 

And the only difference between our 
team and a great sports team is that we 
aren't playing any games. 

Our stakes involve human lives. So 
there’s no talk about ‘‘next year’, if we 
fail in the middle of a disaster. 

We train until we are physically and 
mentally fit for the time when we have to go 
aboard a burning ship, or into a raging 
storm, to bring somebody back alive. 

And we always work as a team. 

A small team. But with enormous 
responsibilities. 

Which we meet by giving every man an 
individual job. And counting on him in 
the clutch. 
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Everybody in the Coast 
Guard knows this. They 
realize that if they foul up, 
they let the whole team 
down. 

But it doesn’t seem to 
happen. Because year after 
year, even when the going 
gets toughest, we still 
manage to get the job 
done. 

Helping hundreds of 
thousands of people. 
Saving thousands of lives. 
With a group of men not 
large enough to fill half 
of Yankee stadium. 

If this sounds good to 
you, and you’re between 
17 and 26, tear out this postcard and mail it. 

That is if you’d like to be part of a team 
that doesn’t gamble on sudden death. 


Yow’re more important in the Coast Guard. 


Commandant (PTP-2) 
U.S. Coast Guard 
Washington, D.C. 20590 
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It’s Christmas time—and if John Paul Getty is on 
your list, and you and he are in the same income 
bracket, the perfect gift is simple: A box in Texas 
Stadium, the only smart way to watch the Dallas 
Cowboys, a steal at $50,000. If your taste is more 
moderate, try a chess set that comes just the way 
Bobby Fischer likes it—without TV cameras. If you 
want to make a man feel like Joe Namath, the only 
appropriate gift is a knee brace —just like Joe wears. 


Opposite, top: One of 178 suites in Texas Stadium, 
home of the Dallas Cowboys. Lifetime tenancy is 
acquired with purchase of $50,000 worth of city 
bonds. For information, contact Bert Rose, General 
Manager, Texas Stadium Corporation, Dallas. Oppo- 
site, below: Folding chessboard with hand-detailed 
wood chessmen, by 3M Company, $19.95. Top, left: 
New 90cc motorcycle with fold-down handlebars, X90 
by Harley-Davidson, $325. Rally blue shoulder bag, 
“ActionPaks” by Samsonite, $28. Top, right: Devil 
castigates would-be non-smokers as he emerges, cig- 


arette in mouth, from box, $10 at Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. Five-year guarantee accompanies Hitachi’s 12- 
inch color TV that can be operated by the electrical 
system of a car, boat or private plane, as well as 
standard AC, $369.95. Revolutionary pocket Instamat- 
ic 60 camera by Kodak, with £/2.7 lens, coupled range- 
finder, $128. Digital electric alarm clock by General 
Electric, $25, Above: Extra-thin billfold in Malaya 
buffalo by Prince Gardner, $7.50. Initial belt by Paris, 
$10. Gold metal ID bracelet, Swank, $7.50. Zizanie 
de Fragonard Eau de Toilette, four-ounces, $10. 
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Top, left: Teletime watch by Gruen replaces the con- 
ventional movement with digital readout system that 
displays the time. With no moving parts, it is actuated 
electronically, $150. Top right: Classic Pub gift set. 
by Revlon, contains two ounces each of cologne and 
after shave, $5.50. Remington’s latest F2 Soft Foil 
World-Wide shaver has twin-head flexible foil design 
and can be used on current the world over, $23. 
Above: Any man who travels will welcome the Trip 
Kit by Aramis. It contains a two-ounce plastic bottle 
of Aramis Cologne, After Shave and Special Shave 


Formula. In addition, there is a one-ounce tube of 
All-Weather Hair Gel and All-Weather Hand Formula. 
The kit itself, designed to fit in corners of suitcases, 
is made of Skai vinyl, which is actually stronger and 
more wear-resistant than leather, $25. For the serious 
photographer, the Minolta SR-T 101 is a professional 
single lens reflex camera which lets you compose, focus 
and make exposure adjustments without ever looking 
away from the viewfinder. Camera: $300; case: $23; 
28mm f/3.5 lens; $180; 200mm f/4.5 lens: $175; 
55mm f/1.7 lens, $95. Case included with each lens. 


King: 19 mg. “tar,” 1.4 mg. nicotine; Super King: 19 mg. “tar,” 1.5 mg. nicotine av. per 


Tile after tile after tile. A tough, slow job... 
but a good one. And now there's time to relax with 
the full-bodied flavor only one cigarette delivers... 


This...is the 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


RICH RICH kM That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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English Leather 


Top: “For Home-For Travel” gift set by English 
Leather contains regular-size cologne, after shave 
and shave cream, together with plastic refillable 
travel-size duplicates, plus deodorant stick, $10. 
Sony’s three-speaker lightweight portable offers FM 
stereo/AM-FM reception with unusually fine sound 
quality, $79.95. Every football fan should own Col- 
lege Football U.S.A. 1869-1971, official book of the 
National Football Foundation, written by John D. 
McCallum and Charles Pearson, an indispensable ref- 
erence work with pictures, published by McGraw Hill, 


$25. The Canon Auto Zoom 814 Electronic Super 
8 movie camera with f/1.4 lens offer every possible 
feature for the sophisticated movie maker, $450. 
Above left: Class A Racing by Ideal offers thrills 
and spills for boys of all ages. Set it up on the floor or 
on a Ping Pong table and you’re ready to go with no 
slots, no batteries, no electricity. $20. Above, right: 
The Lenox Hill Rerotation Brace, custom-made to 
cast specifications, is available at Lenox Hill Brace 
Shop, New York City. The man who made the brace 
famous is available, too, except on Sunday afternoons. 


Now there are four 
flavored Lipsavers that are 
more fun than that other 
chapped lip stuff. 
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SEMI-TOUGH BY DAN JENKINS 


Semi-Tough is a very funny, very pro- 
fane novel about two made-up football 
teams called the New York Giants and 
the New York Jets. Mostly, it is about 
the Giants, which proves that it’s fic- 
tion, because the Giants haven‘t had 
top billing over the Jets in years. 

The book is the Super Bowl diary of 
a halfback named Billy Clyde Puckett, 
a Texan who sounds like a Texan. The 
writing is very stylized, and how much 
you like the book seems to depend 
to a large extent on your own style. 

Don Meredith, for instance, thinks 
Semi-Tough is an uproariously funny 
book. Fran Tarkenton does not. Mere- 
dith, presumably, read the entire book. 
Tarkenton could not. Obviously, this is 
a book about which reasonable quar- 
terbacks can differ. 

The opposing reactions are probably 
explained by the fact that Meredith is, 
like Billy Clyde Puckett, a Texan, a 
swinger, a comedian and an admirer of 
young Scotches. Tarkenton is none of 
the above. 

Semi-Tough starts super-strong. The 
opening chapter zips from one barbed 


racial joke to another, and the wit is g 
reinforced by the truths that lie behind ‘a Wild Cherry 
the barbs. aid 


Lipsaver. 
When Lipsavers® came out 
‘we thought you'd like them 
~ better than that old stand-by 
chapped lip balm. The one you probably used only after 
_ your lips began to chap. And we were right. 

Lipsavers are fun. They taste good, smell good 
and feel good. They glide on, never cake on. So you use 
them all the time to help keep your lips from ever getting 
chapped in the first place. 

And because you like our three Lipsaver flavors 
so much, we've added another—Wild Cherry. So pick 
your favorite. There’s Lime, Spearmint, Orange Mint and 


In fact, the whole book rings true— 
at least it sounds like selective truth— 
which is not surprising because the 
author, Dan Jenkins, a gifted journalist, 
knows both the people and the milieu 
he covers. Jenkins has more in com- 
mon with Meredith than with Tarkenton, 
and he writes a lot better than both of 
them. 

Semi-Tough may well become the first 
sports book in the memory of man to hit 
the top of the fiction best-seller list. It’s 
only fair. Semi-Tough does for outdoor 


games what Portnoy’s Complaint did new Wild Cherry. 

Sofindoo renee: Use Lipsavers and you'll never use that other 

ATHENEUM stuff again. 

NEW YORK, N.Y. $7.95 Don’t wait until your lips are chapped 
to use Lipsavers. 
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So youre sick of 
being “assistant to... 


Here's an idea that may give you the 

extra boost you need to get into top management. 
Let Bell & Howell Schools help you start to build the 
» onecareer skill that can helo you 
. _ more than any other: a thorough 
» knowledge of Accounting...the 
financial language of business! 


What do the top men—the decision-makers—in your company have 
that you don’t have? More ability? more intelligence? more “‘pull’’? 
Isn't it more likely they may simply enjoy an overall grasp of 
the financial complexities of business which you lack? 
Many bright young men like yourself are finding that the 
“passport” to desirable management positions is an |AS 
diploma in Accounting from Bell & Howell Schools. Find 
out how you can earn one by studying at home at your 
own pace, without giving up your present job or 
paycheck. All the facts are yours for 

the asking. Send for them now! 


FOR FREE INFORMATION, 
MAIL POSTAGE-FREE CARD TODAY! 
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Send for free information about brand-new 
International Accountants Society 
learn-at-home programs from Bell & Howell Schools. 


Mail postage-free card today! 


Start building a most important 
skill for your success in business! 
Do you want the prestige, income and security of a 
professional—in a field where demand for properly trained 

men usually exceeds supply? Accounting—the financial 
language of business—is a key career skill that could unlock 
the golden door of success for you! As an accountant you may 
be the “indispensable man” in any kind of business, the one 
who sees the “big picture’. Companies like 
GM, IBM, GE, Ford and many others have 
been headed by accountants! 


Study at home without missing a paycheck! 
Now you're invited to learn more about the tremendous 


Opportunities in accounting—and how you may take advantage 


of them with a recognized International Accountants Society 
diploma from Bell & Howell Schools. Just fill out and mail the 
postage-free card today—no charge, no obligation. 


IAS programs enable you to enter the accounting profes- 
sion without giving up your present job or attending 

night classes for years. Study at home . . . set your 

own pace. First you master fundamentals of account- 
ing. Then choose, for more specialized training: 
Managerial, Corporation or Public Accounting. 
As a Managerial Accountant you may gather 
cost data from many departments of your 
company, analyze it, prepare financial 

reports, budgets and forecasts and submit 

your recommendations, for top manage- 

ment to consider in making vital decisions. 


As a Corporation Accountant, involved in your company’s 


overall financial picture, you may be responsible for developing 


accounting systems, preparing profit-loss statements for 
management and stockholders, and performing internal audits. 
As a Public Accountant you may operate your own service or 
work for an accounting firm, handling a wide range of 
assignments for many companies. You may choose to become 
a CPA, if you meet requirements in your state. 


Learn all three areas of accounting at no extra cost! 

Look at this tremendous benefit offered by Bell & Howell 
Schools! When you have completed any one of these three IAS 
programs, you may complete the other two at no additional cost! 


Latest teaching methods speed your progress! 
The famous original |AS diploma courses in Accounting have 
just been updated to incorporate Bell & Howell Schools’ 
modern self-teaching methods. Lessons are clear, interesting, 
Practical. You check your own progress, by handling actual 
accounting problems throughout each lesson and comparing 
your solutions with answer sheets. Then you mail us each 
completed lesson for our expert staff to grade, correct and 
return to you with constructive comments. And you're only a 
collect call away if you have a question requiring immediate 
attention. You may meet instructors at personal ‘‘Help 
Sessions” given frequently in a number of cities 
throughout the U.S. 


Consider these 10 great advantages from IAS training! 

« Your JAS diploma is recognized and respected! 

* Increasing career opportunities are plentiful! 

« Skills in Accounting could lead to faster advancement! 

* Study at your own pace—no missed paychecks! 

+ Latest teaching methods prepare you thoroughly! 

+ Top instructors correct your work and advise you! 

+ Lifetime nationwide placement assistance after graduation! 
« Receive personal guidance at help sessions in many cities! 
+ Additional courses free after you receive your diploma! 

* IAS is an Accredited Member, National Home Study Council! 


Bell & Howell Schools is approved by 
the state approval agency for 

} Veterans’ Benefits... and is an 
eligible institution under the 
Federally Insured Student Loan 
Program. 


: x Get all the exciting facts! 
a Detach and mail 
: _ postage-free card 
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PAULHEMPHILIS 
AMIRICA fig 


One of my favorite people was a fel- 
low named Cowboy Luttrell, whose 
company | shared when | was a young 
newspaper sports editor in Tampa and 
he was the local wrestling promoter. A 
rollicking old codger who had lost one 
eye in an exhibition boxing match with 
Jack Dempsey, Cowboy was a fixture 
in steamy downtown Tampa, where he 
lived in a fading hotel and lunched in 
dark bars and terrified shoppers by 
meandering down Florida Avenue at 
high noon in his magnificent shark- 
finned white Cadillac. 

Cowboy was your basic wrestling 
entrepreneur. He had a_ stable of 
athletes with outrageous pseudonyms 
like Klondike Bill and Kublah Khan, and 
on any night of the week they could be 
found practicing their vaudevillian 
routines in small-town auditoriums all 
over the upper part of Florida. Seldom 
was there anything short of a capacity 
crowd for their shows, no matter where 
or when they performed, bringing great 
wealth and a sort of underground cele- 
brity to Cowboy and his men. Stuck 
deep in Cowboy's craw, however, was 
the fact that we gave the fuzzy Class A 
Tampa Tarpons baseball club top play 
almost daily while burying our scant 
mention of pro wrestling among the 
tire-recapping ads. 

“Hey,” he said one day while we 
fished the Gulf in his 24-foot boat, 
“great story on us yesterday. Two 
paragraphs.” 

“Okay, Cowboy,” | said. 

“The Tarpons. What'd they draw?” 

“You read. Hundred and twelve.“ 

“My boys,” he smiled, “4000. Power 
of the press.” 


Professional wrestling isn’t really a 
sport, of course. A sport is supposed to 
be a contest, the spoils going to the 


best man, and wrestling too long ago 
took on the trappings of a burlesque to 
be seriously considered alongside base- 
ball or football or track. The same can 
be said for the two competing roller- 
skating troupes, Roller Derby and The 
Roller Games, which are little more 
than pro wrestling. The participants 
aren't athletes, in the pure sense, al- 
though they do have to learn such 
techniques as taking a fall and pulling 
a punch. They are performers, paid to 
entertain. Winning is secondary and, 
in most instances, orchestrated. “Well, 


gee,” says a Roller Derby executive of 
the purists who would scorn, 


“let ‘em 
go watch lacrosse.” 

Indeed, most of the “pure” sports 
are shamed by the incredible drawing 
power of pro wrestling and Roller 
Derby in America. Catering mostly to 
blue-collar whites and blacks, and a 
smattering of intellectuals who regard 
it all as the highest form of camp, each 
game consistently draws between 5000 
and 10,000 fanatical fans at least one 
night a week in every medium-sized 
town in the country. “All you gotta tell 
our fans is what time it starts," says 
one wrestling promoter. Friday Night 
Wrestling in Atlanta’s musty old muni- 
cipal auditorium draws a_ capacity 
crowd of 5200 every week of the year, 
with nothing more than a two-para- 
graph story and a small ad on the 
sports page to pull them in; yet the 
Atlanta Hawks of the National Basket- 
ball Association can't top that average 
attendance in spite of massive cover- 
age in the city’s two dailies. Roller 
Derby packed Madison Square Garden 
a year or so ago on its first appear- 
ance there. 

Figuring out what makes wrestling 
and Roller Derby go doesn’t take a 
genius. Each is a simple morality play. 


Good Guys versus Bad Guys, acted out 
in high burlesque. The clean-living Jol- 
ters try to win on skating finesse alone, 
falling behind in points to the dirty-deal- 
ing Chiefs; pulling it out only when 
they decide to exchange tit for tat, 
proving that Cheaters Never Win. . . 
or something. “Look, in this racket you 
don’t make it if you’re a ‘cigarette’ 
(someone content to skate with the 
pack), one Derby star told me. “You 
gotta be a hero or a villain.” 

In fact, owners in baseball and other 
“major-league” sports might learn a 
thing or two by investigating the re- 
markable marketing procedures used by 
the people who run Roller Derby. Con- 
vinced there would be no help from the 
usual publicity outlets, parent company 
Bay Promotions Inc. of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, went straight to its audience and 
compiled a mailing list of some 250,000 
fans who regularly receive newsletters 
dispensing gossip, schedules, standings, 
etc. More than 130 television stations 
buy the taped Derby show each week, 
which is handled entirely by Bay Pro- 
motions itself and usually shown in a 
town concurrent with the Derby troupe’s 
in-person appearance. Necessity turned 
Bay Promotions into a $6 million-a-year 
conglomerate: TV producer, ad agency, 
skate factory, publishing house, Derby 
training school, ad infinitum. “It would 
be nice to be recognized on the sports 
page,” says Bay president Jerry Seltzer, 
“but we're doing all right without it.” 

Which is an understatement. Roller 
Derby has a throbbing support at the 
grassroots which surpasses even pro- 
fessional wrestling. Six teams playing 
one-nighters for seven straight months 
are averaging about three million paid 
customers each year. Charlie O’Con- 
nell, the biggest Derby star, earns 
around $60,000 a year. 

“What gets me,” says O'Connell, 
echoing the sentiments of the others, 
“is people saying the Derby is phony. 
Hey, what about Namath? Great 
athlete, right? But do you think he’d be 
making the big money if he didn’t give 
‘em a little something extra. Hell, no, 
he wouldn’t. Sure, we give ‘em a 
little show-biz now and then, | don’t 
deny that.” He rapped a knuckle on a 
cast covering his right arm. “I'll tell you 
one thing, though. This damn broken 
arm ain‘t no put-on.” 


Photographed at Peggy's Cove, Nova Scotia. 
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- Derek Sanderson 


And First Prize: 
Five Years In Philadelphia 


BY JEFF GREENFIELD 


It was not quite 3 PM on a rainy, 
foggy September day in the back 
of a Boston bar called Daisy Bu- 
chanan’s. The establishment’s co- 
owner and the town’s newest mil- 
lionaire sipped his first sustenance 
of the day, an Oddball ( a mixture 
of Pernod and orange juice), as he 
sat stretched out full length, back 
against the wall, feet balanced on a 
chair. If the 26-year-old with mod- 
length hair, moustache, knit shirt, 
jeans and sockless, laceless sneak- 
ers did not exactly look like a blue 
chip investment, his cas- 
ualness and his grin sug- 
gested a young man who 
has the world more or 
less where he wants it 
for the moment. 

“Ah yes,” Derek San- 
derson rasped, his voice 
taking on a credible 
version of W.C. Field’s 
nasal, sucker-baiting 
whine. “Ah, yes. On the 
whole, I’d rather be in 
Philadelphia.” 


It is said that the Liberty Bell 
cracked when Derek signed a 
$2.65 million WHA contract. 


By force of happy circumstance, 
economics, self-promotion and skill, 
Sanderson had transformed the 
apocryphal epitaph for Fields into 
an understated summation of sheer 
triumph. For on August 4, the 
third-line center for the Stanley 


Cup champion Boston Bruins had 
jumped to the Philadelphia Blaz- 
ers of the new World Hockey Asso- 
ciation for about $2.65 million for 
about five years—making him the 
highest paid athlete in the history 
of the whole world. 


There are a great many clouds 
hanging over the Sanderson gold 
strike, as the National Hockey 
League and the World Hockey As- 
sociation now square off in enough 
court fights to wipe out unemploy- 
ment for several years’ worth of 
law school classes. The Bruins are 
suing to stop Sanderson (and goalie 
Gerry Cheevers) from playing for 
the Blazers, or for anybody else ex- 
cept the Bruins. The Chicago Black 
Hawks want Bobby Hull’s $2.5 mil- 
lion agreement with the Winnipeg 
Jets scratched. The NHL 
wants an injunction bar- 
ring any of its players 
from signing with any 
WHA team for three 
years—by which time 
the owners devoutly pray 
the new league will turn 
into a frog, or perhaps a 
soccer association. The 
WHA, in turn, is suing 
the NHL for a sum ap- 
proximating the Gross 
National Product of 13 
East African nations, 
charging violation of 
(Continued on page 124) 
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one of those dudes,” said Duane 

Bobick. The strapping 22-year- 
old heavyweight stood on the ter- 
race outside the tenth floor quarters 
of the United States boxing team and 
stared down at Munich’s Olympic 
Village. “There’s no way I can 
lose,” he said. 

Wind tousled his wavy auburn 
hair and dimples grew with the 
smile on Bobick’s handsome, un- 
marked face. “I’m gonna win the 
gold medal, then disappear for a 
little vacation,” he said. “When I 
get back, I'll be ready to talk busi- 
ness.” 

The heavyweight boxing compe- 
tition was still a week away, but 
every top manager in the fight game 
was ready to talk business with 
Duane David Bobick—immediately. 
In fact, the 6-3, 208-pound, U.S. 
Navy quartermaster may have been 
the most sought after amateur 
fighter in history. 

He was certainly the most pub- 
licized prospect of all time. Bobick 
had already been on the cover of 
True, on a full color page in Life, 
twice featured in Sports Illus- 
trated, and, the ultimate tribute, 
proclaimed an overwhelming favo- 
rite at Munich by Sport. 

Bobick had captured the gold 
medal at the 1971 Pan-American 
Games and had scored 60 consecu- 
tive victories in winning the All- 
Navy, National AAU, Interservice 
and National Golden Gloves cham- 


aay know I can knock over every 


pionships. His overall record was 
92-9, and his victims included evy- 
ery good amateur heavyweight in 
the world. 

“Bobick will do as great as Mu- 
hammad Ali in bringing in money 
for promoters,” predicted 1968 
Olympic coach Pappy Gault. “He’s 
got a good jab, a good right, a 
good heart and a wonderful person- 
ality.” And what’s more, Duane 
Bobick is white. “That kid is the 
answer to a promoter’s dream,” 
said Ali’s trainer, Angelo Dundee. 
Muhammad himself watched the 
trail of crumpled bodies Bobick left 
at the Olympic trials, then pro- 
claimed, “There’s the latest Great 
White Hope.” 

Olympic gold had _ propelled 
Floyd Patterson, Joe Frazier and 
Ali toward the world title and had 
made 1968 champ, George Fore- 
man, an instant contender. No 
American heavyweight had lost an 


Olympic bout since 1960, and 
would-be managers had hounded 
Bobick so aggressively that his 


coach at the Norfolk (Virginia) 
Naval Station needed help from the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel in 
Washington to ward them off. 

At Munich, before the compe- 
tition, the only questions were 
which manager or _ corporation 
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Many a dream for a Great White Hope 
came crashing down when Cuba's Teofilo 
Stevenson knocked out Duane Bobick. 


would get Bobick’s signature and 
how fast the young man from Bow- 
lis, Minnesota, would turn his 
enormous potential into a million 
dollars. That he would win the 
Olympic Gold medal was taken for 
granted by everyone—including 
Bobick. 

“I respect the guys I’m fighting, 
but I know I’m better then they 
are,’ said Bobick, so straight-for- 
ward and unpretentious that his 
bubbling self-confidence was re- 
freshing, not offensive. “I even 
think they know I’m gonna win.” 

Then Bobick’s smile faded. His 
long denim-clad legs dangling over 
the terrace ledge, he thought for 
a moment in silence. “I kid around 
a lot,” Duane said finally, his tone 
now serious. “But I realize how for- 
tunate I am. My whole life is like 
a fairy tale.” 

The fairy tale ended nine days 
later, with Bobick on his knees, his 
face pressed against the canvas, 
blood trickling from his nose, and 
his head so battered he would have 
no recollection of being knocked 
out by a rangy Cuban named Teo- 
filo Stevenson. 

In a sense, the downfall of 
Duane Bobick symbolized what 
happened to the United States 
Olympic team in Munich. Only the 
performances of Mark Spitz—who 
was ending (Continued on page 96) 
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It isn’t easy, being head basketball 
coach at Oral Roberts University. 
Ken Trickey has accepted an in- 
vitation to meet a writer in the bar 
at the Camelot Inn in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, and the minute he 
walks into the place he starts wish- 
ing he hadn’t come along. “This is 
one problem other coaches don’t 
have,” he is saying as we weave 
past perfumed ladies standing at 
the bar and take a conspicuous ta- 
ble right under the nose of the guy 
playing the piano and leering and 
telling raunchy jokes to a horny 
crowd of fat-cats in town for 
the Tulsa-Houston football game. 
Trickey’s Coke hasn’t even arrived 
when a middle-aged businessman 
points out the coach to his leggy 
blonde friend and they begin to 
giggle. 

“Hey, coach,” the man _ howls, 
“lemme buy you a drink.” 

“Thanks. I just ordered one.” 

“Bourbon-and-Seven?” 

“Just a Coke.” 

The guy and his date are break- 
ing up now, and all Trickey can 
do is smile and sweat. “T’ll tell you 
one thing,” he says, “my life has 
sure changed since I took this job. 
You don’t work for President Rob- 
erts and drink, and you don’t throw 
any temper tantrums on the court. 
When I was at Middle Tennessee 
I'd go into the dressing room at 
halftime and the first thing I'd do 
was pick up a bottle and throw it 
through a window.” The come- 
dian’s jokes are getting rougher, 
and Trickey is tightening his jaw to 
keep from laughing. “Yeah, every- 


body laughed at me when I took 
this job, but nobody’s laughing any- 
more. How many coaches would 
want to be at a place where it’s a 
school rule not to smoke or drink 
or fool around? Look, we’ve prob- 
ably got over a million alumni. 
You’ve gotta figure everybody who 
ever came into contact with Oral 
Roberts is an alumnus. And, hey, 
can you imagine what it’s like to 
have him recruiting for you? I 
mean, you're trying to get a great 
basketball player and Mr. Roberts 
goes into the living room with the 
boy and the parents, and he bows 
his head and _ starts praying? 
Preachers always used to turn me 
off, but this man is something else.” 


The idea that a university run 
by the world’s most famous faith- 
healer and evangelist would have a 
big-time basketball team leads to 
the usual jokes, of course (“With 
Oral Roberts, who needs a train- 
er?”), but the time has come to 
consider the ORU Titans as some- 
thing more than a curiosity. For 
five seasons they had piddled along 
in relative obscurity, stuck out 
there in the eastern Oklahoma out- 
back and playing schools like Oua- 
chita Baptist and Sacred Heart and 
Oklahoma Christian. Oral Roberts 
himself had made noises about 
wanting to win a national cham- 
pionship by 1975—‘“Expect a mir- 
acle,” he would say, parodying his 
favorite slogans, “because some- 
thing good is going to happen to 
you”—but such a possibility must 
have appeared as ludicrous to peo- 
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ple like Johnny Wooden and AI 
McGuire as the curing of a broken 
arm through prayer. 

But then came the 1971-72 bas- 
ketball season. Going with a mod- 
est bunch of kids from places 
like Chattanooga, Tennessee, and 
Inola, Oklahoma—they were pre- 
dominantly black, too, which 
seemed another curiosity—ORU 
started off by winning its first four 
games against minor opponents by 
a total of only 14 points. When 
the Titans lost their first substan- 
tial test—by seven points, at Mur- 
ray State in Kentucky—everybody 
figured they had reverted to form. 
But from that point on, ORU 
never looked back. They won the 
next 21 games they played, finish- 
ing the regular season with a 25-1 
record and obliterating tough Mem- 
phis State in the first round of the 
National Invitation Tournament at 
Madison Square Garden before 
losing to St. John’s. Led by a slip- 
pery black 6-4 guard named Rich- 
ard Fuqua, whose 35.9 scoring av- 
erage was second in the nation to 
the 36.6 of Southwest Louisiana’s 
Dwight Lamar, the Titans set an 
all-time NCAA scoring record of 
105.1 points per game. Fuqua 
made some All-America teams, 
and ORU was ranked 16th in the 
final Associated Press major-col- 
lege rankings. “Something good,” 
headlined a post-season press re- 
lease, “happened to us.” 

And from the looks of it, better 
things are in store this year. Grad- 
uation losses from last year’s team 
are minimal—84 percent of the 
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point production is back—and two 
new men should give Trickey the 
beef under the backboards that he 
needed last year, even though 
ORU did lead the country in re- 
bounding (“Because we _ shoot 
more”): A seven-foot former prep 
All-America named David 
Vaughn, and a 6-8, 225-pound ju- 
nior college All-America named 
Greg McDougald. The schedule is 
tougher, sprinkled this time with 
names like Jacksonville and Long 
Beach State and Eastern Kentucky, 
which will help in the ratings if 
ORU can win or play them close. 
The late-February match with 
Southwest Louisiana will be na- 
tionally televised, giving the rest 


of us a chance to see the coun- 
try’s top two gunners shoot it out. 
And this year the fanatical ORU 
fans in Tulsa will be able to watch 
it all from the plush bucket seats 
of the new 11,000-seat Special 
Events Center, rather than in the 
dinky little 3000-seat gym the Ti- 
tans have been enduring on their 
way to prominence. In anticipa- 
tion, some 9000 fans had paid for 
season tickets in advance of the 
opener. 


Oral Roberts University itself is 
remarkable enough. Early in the 
1960s, Oral Roberts began laying 
the groundwork for building a non- 
sectarian private liberal arts school 


on the dusty undulating flatlands 
south of Tulsa. “I think people 
thought I was crazy,” he says. It 
wasn’t that much of a gamble, once 
you grasp the breadth of the Oral 
Roberts Association which stands 
behind the university. One Tulsa 
banker has estimated that the 
foundation takes in $40,000 a day, 
or some $15 million a year, in do- 
nations from all over the world. 
The foundation handles more mail 
than anybody else in town, includ- 
ing Shell Oil’s national credit-card 
operation. Such a response is gen- 
erated, of course, by the dynamic 
personality of Roberts himself and 
his modern brand of sleek evangel- 
ism: the endless books he pub- 
lishes, the magazines and other reg- 
ular publications, and above all the 
nationally televised programs such 
as Oral Roberts Presents. With all 
of that (Continued on page 108) 


Oral Roberts, second from right, founder 
of the university and the team’s biggest 
booster, expected a miracle—and got it. 
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Another pro basketball 
season has begun— 
and the Lakers are 
favored to dominate 
the NBA once more. But 
for the Lakers —- and 
especially for Wilt 
Chamberlain— 1972 
was the year, the year 
the team and the man 
lost the label of "Losers" 


BY PETE AXTHELM 


He leaped upward as he had done 
thousands of times before, his huge 
arm outstretched above him, his 
seven-foot, one-inch frame extend- 
ed to its limit, his bearded face 
contorted in a determined scowl. 
The scene was Madison Square Gar- 
den in New York, before 19,500 
fans at the fourth game of the play- 
off series for the championship of 
the National Basketball Associa- 
tion; but it could have been any 
one of the schoolyards or gyms or 
arenas where Wilt Chamberlain 
has practiced his competitive art 


ROWON THE 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


for most of his life. At 35, Cham- 
berlain could no longer soar as 
high off the floor as he once did, 
and perhaps age, injuries and his 
life of luxury had slowed his re- 
flexes by a split second. But the 
essential situation had not changed. 
A rival was driving toward the bas- 
ket, daring to challenge the big 
man in the area he was pledged 
to protect. It was the kind 
of naked, isolated moment that 
shoves reputations, million-dollar 
contracts and even a team’s goals 
into the background and demands 
a purely individual assertion of 
strength and will—the moment that 
makes basketball just a little more 
than a game. 

Straining mightily, Chamberlain 
responded to the challenge. His big 
hand met the ball with a satisfy- 
ing, almost sensual slap, sending it 
bounding harmlessly away from 
the hoop. For the first 11 minutes 
of that important game, Wilt had 
appeared gripped by one of the 
lethargic, tentative moods that had 
subdued him in all too many big 
games over the years. Now he was 
suddenly aroused, defiant, ready to 
dominate. But the moment flashed 
by all too briefly, and it ended in 
pain. Thrown off balance by the 
force of his effort, Wilt descended 
onto the back of teammate Happy 
Hairston and then crashed to the 


floor on his back. As his head hit 
the wood, the thought crossed _ his 
mind: “After a fall like this, I’m 
probably hurt.” Then the exhilara- 
tion of the play dissolved into a 
bitter premonition. Chamberlain 
and the rest of the Los Angeles 
Lakers were on the verge of the 
championship that had _ eluded 
them in countless bizarre ways 
through the years; it was difficult 
to believe that they could be de- 
nied-—by anything short of an un- 
thinkable crippling injury. “Oh, no, 
man,” Wilt later recalled saying to 
himself. “This just can’t be happen- 
ing to me again.” 

The incident marked the begin- 
ning of a 48-hour ordeal for Wil- 
ton Norman Chamberlain. Even 
his considerable number of enemies 
and detractors could scarcely have 
contrived so devilish a test of the 
big man’s oft-maligned courage 
and character under pressure. As 
Wilt arose from the Garden floor, 
the Lakers were leading the New 
York Knicks in the playoff series, 
two games to one. They were also 
trailing by one point near the end 
of the first period of the hotly con- 
tested fourth game. By all logic, 
they figured to beat the smaller 
Knicks, who had won 21 fewer 
games than Los Angeles during the 
82-game regular season. But logic 
had failed both Chamberlain and 
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the Lakers on similar occasions in 
the past; shaking his head as if to 
shake off the pain, Wilt couldn't 
quite rid his mind of the fearful 
suspicion that sometimes ap- 
proached—the feeling that the 
fates were closing in on him once 
again. 


Throughout his record-breaking 
career in organized basketball, 
Chamberlain has been a towering 
stranger in an alien world, a vic- 
tim of what he once termed “the 
Goliath complex.” Because his size 
and talents are so visible, he feels, 
people have always expected too 
much of him. “They see me score 
75 points in a game,” he says, 
“and instead of saying, ‘Great 
game,’ they wonder why I don’t 
get 75 every night. They see me 
score from a few inches away from 
the basket, and instead of appre- 
ciating the moves it took to work 
my way in that close, they say that 
the game is easy for me. Well, it’s 
not easy. But some people will 
never understand that.” 

Wilt has a point when he la- 
ments, “Nobody roots for Goliath.” 
Many spectators find special delight 
in watching smaller men conquer 
an awesome giant; it makes good 
theater—even if it is hard on the 
villain. So when the Boston Celtics, 
the greatest pro team ever assem- 
bled, scored their annual playoff 
victories in the 1960s over Cham- 
berlain and his old team, the Phil- 
adelphia 76ers, few fans acknowl- 
edged that the better team had 
won. In the public mind, it boiled 
down to a triumph of crafty, six- 
foot, nine-inch Bill Russell over his 
hulking rival. And as Chamberlain 
knew all too well, it was a script 
that the public loved. 

If the villain’s role was unfairly 
thrust upon him, however, Wilt has 
sometimes seemed perversely deter- 
mined to embellish it. He has 


skipped practices, feuded with 
coaches and alienated teammates, 
contributing significantly to his own 
unpopular image. Few superstars in 
any sport ever get traded until their 
abilities have begun to decline; at 
the height of his career as the most 
dominant player in pro basketball, 
Wilt was traded twice, in return 
for players who barely belonged 
on the same court with him. And 
as he battled through the 1972 
playoffs, he was reminded constant- 
ly that in a dozen years as the 
greatest scorer and rebounder in 
the history of the sport, he had 
managed to play on only one 
championship team. That was the 
most galling criticism of all: Being 
stereotyped as a villain was an- 
noying; but it cut much deeper to 
be called a loser. 

The losing image had not only 
lingered, but grown with the years. 
Unjustly maligned for losing to the 
Celtics in his early years, Cham- 
berlain lost to them again with the 
Lakers in 1969, when Los Angeles 
was heavily favored. And as the 
final game of that series ended, 
Wilt was sitting ignominiously on 
the bench nursing a minor injury. 
Actually, he had asked to go back 
into the game and been refused by 
his coach, but the fans saw and re- 
membered only the tableau of the 
giant star on the sidelines at the 
season’s climactic moment. Wilt 
was derided as a quitter, and Bill 
Russell himself commented, “With 
the championship at stake, one of 
our guys would have to break his 
back before he’d take himself out 
of a game.” 

The following season was equal- 
ly perplexing. After only nine 
games, Wilt ripped apart the ten- 
dons in his knee, necessitating sur- 
gery and supposedly finishing him 
for the year. But with a determina- 
tion and courage that silenced even 
his detractors, he worked himself 


back into shape in time for the 
playoffs, then led the Lakers into 
the final round against the Knicks. 
When Willis Reed, the New York 
center, was severely injured early 
in the fifth game, it appeared that 
Wilt’s perseverence would be re- 
warded with a championship. But 
in still another shocking turnabout, 
Wilt inexplicably failed to take ad- 
vantage of the smaller men who 
tried to substitute for Reed. The 
Lakers let the fifth game slip 
away. They won the sixth, but in 
the final encounter, the cripp!ed 
Reed limped back into action, un- 
able to jump or run but intent on 
somehow inspiring his teammates 
and psyching the Lakers. His ap- 
pearance worked wonders. Cham- 
berlain played as if mesmerized as 
the Knicks pulled away to an easy 
victory. 

Those twin failures seemed to 
establish Wilt beyond doubt as bas- 
ketball’s towering symbol of futil- 
ity, a perennial foil for the Russells 
and Reeds, the heroes who pos- 
sessed a certain quality—a sense 
of drama, a courage under pres- 
sure, perhaps even a bit of luck— 
that poor, talented Wilt apparent- 
ly lacked. A few loyal friends and 
admirers excused his performances 
on the grounds of his physical ail- 
ments, and pointed out with jus- 
tification that the rest of the 
Lakers had done their share to 
bring about the defeats. But other 
observers who had sympathized 
with the younger Wilt found the 
older version unpalatable, and his 
critics turned on him more vocif- 
erously than ever. They claimed 
that his competitive instinct, which 
had never been described as fiery, 
had mellowed with age. For ev- 
idence, they offered a_ strange 
speech that the big man had deliv- 
ered in the midst of the heated 
1970 piayoff against the Knicks, 
during which he speculated, “We 
Americans place too much empha- 
sis on Winning.” 

In the context of professional 
sports, that little meditation was 
nothing short of sacrilege. To work- 
ing people who pay high prices to 
watch men play games, it was out- 


rageous that an athlete who was 
paid $250,000 a year to play those 
games could act less than totally 
consumed with the desire to win. 
Americans might expect statesmen 
or philosophers to place victory 
and defeat in perspective, but their 
sporting heroes were supposed to 
mutter things like: “Winning isn’t 
everything. It’s the only thing.” 
When Chamberlain violated that 
code, his remark was taken as an 
admission of guilt—a s'mple an- 
swer to the riddle of why this par- 
ticular Goliath seldom won the 
major battles. 

But the answer wasn’t that sim- 
ple. The controversial speech 
wasn’t really a plea of guilty; it was 
one of self-defense. That became 
clearer during this year’s playoffs, 
when a group of reporters ap- 
proached Chamberlain after a stir- 
ring Laker victory. He bristled 
when asked if he felt, at that point, 
that the Lakers were the best team. 
“You guys will make us the best or 
the worst,” he snapped. “You 
place all the emphasis on winning. 
Our records and our achievements 
will all be forgotten if we don’t win 
it all. You make it that way.” Wilt 
wasn’t minimizing the importance 
of a championship; indeed, he 
could scarcely hide his hunger for 
the title. But in echoing his earlier 
speech, he was pleading once more 
for a shift in emphasis—a recogni- 
tion that even without winning, he 
had accomplished more than al- 
most anyone who ever played bas- 
ketball. It was an honest enough 
expression of his emotions, an ef- 
fort to communicate, to be under- 
stood. But like so many similar ef- 
forts throughout his troubled ca- 
reer, it fell short of its goal. And 
instead of providing a simple an- 
swer, it only deepened the mystery 
surrounding the enigmatic star. 

The fact is that, for all the style 
and bravado he tries to project, 
Chamberlain is a shy and lonely 
man. He is cautious in choosing 
his friends, uncomfortable and sus- 
picious with outsiders. In small 
talk with familiar faces on the bas- 
ketball scene, he can be relaxed 
and enter- (Continued on page 101) 
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The father, J. W. Chones, after 22 
years of working as a moulder in 
a steel plant in Racine, Wisconsin, 
was in bed in the house, the life 
going out of him in the hollow dry 
cough of lung cancer. The mother 


| made salads in a restaurant for 
& BE) $1.75 an hour. The six kids, con- 
fused, depressed, went through the 

# €, form of attending school. The old- 
est and largest, James M. Chones, 

18, six feet, 11 inches, played on 

the basketball team at St. Cath- 

10 erine’s High School. It was hard for 

Chones can  re- 

count almost every- 
thing that was said 

to him by these men from American 

How would you 

like that, a nice 

new car for your- 

self?” 


him, the months in the snow in 
1969, with his father home dying 
and the men coming 
into the high school 
to talk to him. 
colleges and universities. The first 
man from a college to talk to him 
said, “Your father’s sick, that’s too 
bad. We'll get him a nice house. 
Get you a car. 
Another one 
thought for awhile when Jim 
Chones said his father was sick. 
“What we could do, we could get 
your mother a job. Real good job. 
Don’t worry about what she'll get 
paid. Course, it'll really be your 
money, you know. You let us worry 
about how we give it to your 
mother.” 

“The father’s sick,” another one 
of them said, “Well, he can fly to 
all games. Doesn’t take too much 
effort to get onto a plane, first class 
seat, and come and see your son 
play in the fieldhouse.” 

To the best of Jim Chones’ recol- 
lection he heard from every college 
in the country that was interested in 
basketball. Except one. He had not 
received anything, a phone call, a 
letter even, from Marquette Uni- 
versity in Milwaukee in his own 
state. The coach of Marquette was 
Alfred J. McGuire. 


In April, when it was over, when 
J.W. Chones was gone, somebody 


from the high school asked Jim to 
stop into the athletic office. 

“This is Al McGuire,” the man 
said to Chones. 

“I wanted to talk to you for a 
long time,’ Al McGuire said. “But 
we heard your father was sick and 
we didn’t want to bother you.” 

He invited Chones to come down 
to the basketball banquet at Mar- 
quette. When Chones came to the 
banquet, Al McGuire spoke to him 
again. Spoke to him with those eyes 
locked on Chones. Big brown eyes 
that talk, question, laugh, challenge, 
get mad. Eyes that never leave you 
during a conversation. 

“There is no money here,” Al 
McGuire said. Chones mentioned 
some of the things he had been of- 
fered. “That’s fine. You'll be just 
another hired hand for them. A 
field hand.” Chones knew what that 
meant. Field nigger. “You listen to 
me, you can do it differently. You’re 
big, you've got reactions, good 
speed. I think if you listen and work 
hard you have a chance to make big 
money as a pro. Big money for your- 
self. You can do whatever the hell 
you want with your life once you 
make it for yourself. You can be 
anybody you want, do anything you 
want. But make it on your own. 
You'll never get anything if you're 
just a hired hand for somebody. 
Listen to me and you'll make big 
money by yourself.” 

He also told Chones he had an 
important house rule at Marquette. 
A basketball player had to get a 
degree. 

Tf you know Al McGuire for a 
long time, you smile when you hear 
about his rule. I sat with him when 
we were young and watching a col- 
lege game at the old Madison Square 
Garden and during the warmup a 
ball bounced up to the seats and 
Al grabbed it and threw a shot, a 
two-handed set shot from his chest. 
It went into the flock of basketballs 
bouncing around the rim. “That’s 
the first shot I ever took at the 
Garden,” he said proudly. The shot 
had missed by a half-foot or so. Al 
would go home and tell everybody 
he put it right in. In college, he 
majored in defense. When he got 
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out of school—rather, finished his 
time there—he announced that he 
was going for a master’s degree. 
When he played 

with the New , 

York Knicker- & 

bockers, he an- “& = ae, 
nounced he could ay 
guard Bob Cousy so “Wg 


well that he owned him. — 


Cousy used to score hun- 
dreds of points against the Knicks. 
The newspapers kept saying that 
Al McGuire owned Cousy. Al him- 
self still was throwing up shots that 
were a half-foot wide. When he 
became coach at Belmont Abbey, 
a small school in North Carolina, 
he also had to teach history. The 
notion is his wife prepared the 
courses and Al did the talking in 
class. He remained approximately 
six pages ahead of the class. If a 
student asked him a question dur- 
ing class, Al said he would take 
that up with the boy immediately 
after class. At which point Al 
would flee out the front door of 
the classroom and hope the kid 
forgot what was on his mind. 
Always, Al McGuire was grow- 
ing. And what he didn’t know he 
could cover with talk. His mind 
essentially was too quick for mere 
sports, which is why there is always 
so much more than sports going on 
when he talks to his players. Al 
McGuire wants college degrees for 
his players? Sure he does. It’s a 
good show for Al, and a good show 
for the boy. The perfect way to 
obliterate these coaches who sell 
black basketball players on the 
theory that a car and three white 
broads is all they really want out 
of life. Al McGuire promotes 
things that last. And gets the play- 
ers. See Maurice Lucas, this sea- 
son’s great sophomore. And then 
past the good show, past the fast 
talk, there is the knowledge that it 
not only looks right, but it is right. 
What better combination is there? 
Al is Irish and Catholic, and he 
was behind a bar pulling beer at 
108th Street in Rockaway Beach, 
in New York, before he was old 
enough to be allowed in as a cus- 
tomer. The background is sup- 


posed to produce conservative 
thinking. I sit with Al McGuire at 
dinner with business people from 
Milwaukee, and they are laughing 
about an open housing march led 
by a priest named Groppi. Al Mc- 
Guire, the center of the table, said, 
“Fellas, you may think I’m losing 
my mind, but I have to tell you. I 
think the man is right.” Silence 
fell. But not that sullen kind of 
silence. An embarrassed silence. 
They all seemed uneasy that they 
had said something stupid. I have 
been around people in a business 
called politics who try to sell un- 
popular ideas even to the smallest 
groups and all they ever receive is 
a grimace. I watched this guy talk. 
I had a small idea that Al McGuire 
is one of the few I know who can 
tell the bastards anything and 
make them like it. And maybe, as 
he thinks himself, it’s time to try it 
out. But this is personal opinion. I 
know the guy a long time. See him 
through Jim Chones. 

Chones came to Marquette in 
September, 1969. He found out a 
little bit more about his coach in 
the dressing room before a game 
with, he thinks, Creighton. He can- 
not remember it so well because 
he stayed in a corner of the dress- 
ing room in terror. One of the var- 
sity players, Hugh McMahon, ar- 
rived late. The coach began 
screaming. McMahon started 
screaming back. Al McGuire was 
all over him so fast nobody knew 
what was happening. But Chones 
saw it clearly. The coach kneed 
McMahon in the groin. Then he 
hit McMahon in the face. He 
threw McMahon against the wall 
and was about to kick him in the 
groin. McMahon turned and start- 
ed walking out of the dressing 
room, forever. It was one of the 
great goodbye scenes in sports. 
Then an arm came out and 
grabbed McMahon’s collar and 
McMahon came yanking back into 
the middle of the room. 

“All right, now get dressed and 
let’s play,” Al McGuire said to 
McMahon. 

There was another afternoon 
when the team was practicing and 
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McGuire decided Gary Brell, 6-6, 
wasn’t in good enough shape. He 
had Brell running wind sprints 
from wall to wall in the gymnasium. 
Brell stopped in the middle of one 
of the sprints and stood in the mid- 
dle of the gym, his long hair held 
out of his eyes by an Indian head- 
band. “Why don’t you make some 
of the black guys do some of the 
running too?” Brell said. 

McGuire said nothing. He loped 
out to the middle of the court and 
he spoke to Brell. He spoke to 
Brell by hitting him in the face. 
Brell began running again. 

The Marquette varsity, on the 
floor before games, consisted of 
Brell with his head down in mourn- 
ing for the war, a clenched black 
fist or two in the air and a coach 


who stood at attention 
while his mind was on the 
game. When somebody 


asked him about respect or 
style during the National 
Anthem, Al McGuire waved 
a hand. What the hell did 
he care about form in a 
matter as small as this? His 
team was here to play, not 
to pose. Patriotic Milwau- 
kee, patriotic Roman Cath- 
olic Milwaukee, agreed. A 
weakling or somebody 
pompous would turn it into 
an incident. Al McGuire 
regarded the topic as a 
pain in the ass and he 
made everybody else think 
his way. 

His black players came 
to him one day and said 
they were sorry, but the 
afternoon game with De- 
troit fell on Malcolm X 
day. At three o’clock, no 
matter what was happening 
in the game, they were 
going to stop playing and 
stand in silence for Mal- 
colm X. 

“You don’t have to stop 
playing, Till call a time 


out,” Al said. “Don’t worry about 
it. Now let’s get on with getting 
ready to win the game.” 

When the time out was called, 
and the Marquette blacks stood in 
silence, fists raised, the Detroit 
coach, Jim Harding, nearly ex- 
ploded. Which was understandable 
and even allowable. All coaches 
in all sports are not very smart, 
nor should they be expected to be 
very smart. They are in a business 
of games. Al McGuire is in an- 
other year, another century, from 
coaches of sports. 

“Raise your fist, raise your ass, 
what do I care? Win the game, 
that’s the only thing that goes into 
the book.” 

In his sophomore year, Chones 
was slow in early practices. He 
was not in the shape he had to be 
in, but he was blaming it on the 


Al McGuire, an atrocious shot in his NBA 
days, shoots straight with his college 
players, though sometimes from the hip. 


floor, the heat, a cold, anything 
around him. The only ones tall 
enough to guard him in practice 
happened to be white players. 
Chones, irritated, pushed them 
around. In the middle of the prac- 
tice Al McGuire walked onto the 
floor. 

“Goddamn, why don’t you swing 
for once at a black guy? Are you 
afraid one of them’ll pick up some- 
thing and break your head?” 

Chones thought about that after 
practice. He never had heard a 
white man talk like that to him be- 
fore. Completely uninhibited. As 
the months wore on, he began to 
see that his coach was the fairest 
white man he ever had heard of. 

He also began to learn about a 
thing known as an Al McGuire 
promise. “You will make big 
money,” Al McGuire told him. 

And in Chones’ sophomore year, 
Marquette came into New York to 
play Fordham and before the game, 
Al McGuire walked the 
streets. 

“How’s the boy doing?” 
he was asked. His son 
Allie was in the starting 
lineup. 

“Fine, it’s probably bet- 
ter for him that he would 
have gone someplace else, 
but at the same time it was 
better for me that he’s 
here with me. He isn’t the 
problem right now. I got 
to do something with 
Chones.” 

“What?” 

“Well, the kid got noth- 
ing. The mother’s work- 
ing, he’s got nothing. It 
would be a shame if the 
two leagues merge and 
you have no competitive 
bidding for him. Cost him 
a fortune, if that happens.” 

“What can he do, he’s 
only a sophomore?” 

“Supposing he doesn’t 
play?” Al said. 

Chones was inside Mad- 
ison Square Garden, a 
nervous sophomore wait- 
ing to play his first game 
in New York. 
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And his coach walked in off the 
street and on the way to the dress- 
ing room he bumped into a sports- 
writer. 

“T don’t know if I’m going to be 
able to keep Chones,” AI said. 
“They're after him already. He’s 
the best big man in the country. I 
can’t stop him from doing what he 
has to do, either. I’ve looked in 
my refrigerator and I’ve looked in 
his.” 


“How imminent is this?” the 
sportswriter asked. 
“The professional teams are 


crawling all over him,” Al said. 

At the end of the season, Jim 
Chones picked up the Milwaukee 
paper one day and he read an 
interview with Al McGuire. Mc- 
Guire was quoted as saying, “I 
hope I can hang onto Chones for 
one more season.” The words 
jumped out of the page at Chones. 
He went to see McGuire, but he 
couldn’t find him. The season was 
over. Al McGuire has his own way 
of life. Nobody can find him unless 
he wants them to. 

“T was looking all over for you,” 
Chones said later. 

“Maybe I didn’t want to see 
you,” McGuire said. 

Throughout Chones’ junior year, 
the practices were torture for Mar- 
quette. They had lost one game in 
*70--71, and that by a point. They 
were perhaps the finest defensive 
team college ball had seen in dec- 
ades. Through drill after drill, 
Chones worked on his pick and 
roll. The big man comes out and 
picks for a backcourt man and in 
the melee he hopes to wind up 
with the wrong man guarding him, 
at which point he immediately 
rolls to the basket. Or if his man 
does try to stay with him, the big 
man doing the picking hopes to 
wind up with the inside and, again, 
he rolls to the basket. It is the 
basic play of modern professional 
basketball. It also was the basic 
play for Al McGuire’s big men. 

In February, 1972, undefeated 


Marquette played Jacksonville. 
Marquette won by eight. Jim 
Chones scored 24, had 17 re- 
bounds and blocked six shots. The 
next night, Chones was in his dor- 
mitory when he received a phone 
call from Gene Smith, a lawyer in 
Milwaukee. Gene Smith is Al Mc- 
Guire’s lawyer. 

“Jim, I don’t know what’s going 
on,” Smith said, “but I have some 
men here. They got my telephone 
number from Al. The men are from 
the Long Island Nets. They want 
to pay you, I don’t know what it is, 
something like $2 million. You bet- 
ter come down here right away.” 

Chones went to the lawyer’s of- 
fice. Al McGuire was not there. 
Roy Boe of the Long Island Nets 
was there. Yes, he wanted to sign 
Chones to a three-year contract. 
No, he wasn’t going to pay $2 
million. That’s way out of line. He 
would pay Jim Chones $1,800,000. 

Chones called Al McGuire on 
the phone. It was midnight. 

The phone was picked up on 
the other end. 

Ch a hens 

“Coach?” 

“Who the hell is this?” 

“Jim Chones.” 

“Oh, yeah, Jimmy. I’m asleep. 
What’s up?” 

“Well these men are here from 
the pro team and they are offering 
me one point eight million dollars 
or something like that and I just 
wanted to... .” 

“Well, good, Jimmy. I'll see you 
tomorrow. I’m going to sleep.” 

Marquette was undefeated, the 
tournaments were ahead, the coach 
was in line to be what the sports 
pages call ‘“‘a basketball immortal.” 

When Chones hung up the 
phone, Gene Smith, the lawyer, 
shrugged. He knew what to do 
now. He took out his pen and 
handed it to Chones. 

There was, of course, no flim- 
flam. It was announced the next 
day Jim Chones had become a 
professional and he could not com- 
pete for Marquette anymore. The 
team without Chones immediately 
lost a couple of games and the sea- 
son quickly came to an end. 


Al McGuire shook hands with 
Chones, and Chones left Mar- 
quette. “He has his diploma,” Al 
McGuire said. “A big diploma.” 


In the McGuire family, there 
are three brothers. There is Al, 
successor to Adolph Rupp, Henry 
Iba, Phog Allen. There is Dick, 
probably one of the best backcourt 
men the game has ever known. He 
was the Knick coach and now he is 
the chief scout. And there is the old- 
est brother, John, who is famous for 
having received the largest and un- 
doubtedly most needed Western 
Union money order in the history 
of Hialeah race track. 


I saw Chones recently. He was 
at Great Neck, on Long Island, after 
a Nets practice. He pulled up in a 
Cadillac car, and his sisters are in 
college and his mother is in a new 
house and she is not out making 
salads anymore. “She can’t just 
stay home, she’s so used to work- 
ing,” Jim was saying. “She’s got to 
get a job. But a job doing some- 
thing. Teacher’s assistant, some- 
thing like that. Not makin’ any 
salads anymore. She can be useful.” 

“What money can do,” he was 
told. 

“But it’s like he always told me,” 
Chones said. “Coach McGuire al- 
ways said to me, ‘Jim, I want to 
take care of my family and live my 
own life. That’s all that’s impor- 
tant. I don’t give a damn about any- 
thing else. I’m a happy man be- 
cause I live my own life. I’m not 
dependent on somebody liking me 
or not. Now that’s how I want you 
to be. Any hard work you do for 
yourself. You don’t do it for me. 
And when you take care of your- 
self, you live your own life.’ ” 

He got up to go. There was a 
team meeting upstairs. 

“Everything he ever said to me 
came true,’ Chones said. “Every- 
thing. What else can I tell you?” 

I said nothing, because what he 
was saying was an old story to me. 
I know the guy a long time. a) 
Jim Chones, who quit the Marquette team 


last season to sign an ABA contract, 
learned what a McGuire promise meant, 


“I'm Witcha, 
Duke, I’m ‘Witcha ” 


A SPEECH FROM A PLAY BY HERB GARDNER 


The play is called The Goodbye 
People and it’s about leavers: slow 
leavers, fast leavers, some for whom 
it’s an art form, and one Max Silver- 
man, who refuses to go. Max, at 72, 
has just come from the hospital 
where he’s “just recovered from a 
serious and delicate operation on 
my only heart.” Before he dies, and 
mostly so he won't, he wants to re- 
open “Max’s Hawaiian Ecstasies, an 
old boarded-up frankfurter stand 
under the boardwalk at Coney Island 
which has been closed for 18 years. 
Unfortunately, it's mid-February and 
the beach is deserted, but he is now, 
as he describes it, “buddies with the 
angel of death and operating on a 


very tight schedule.” The scene is 
before dawn on the beach at Coney 
Island, the wind wails, the surf 
crashes; a young man has come to 
paint the sunrise and while he waits 
for it Max tells him of the glories of 
the past and his hopes for the 
future.... 

Max: (He enters from under the 
boardwalk; a short man, about 70 
years old, he wears an antique 
overcoat, a baseball cap with 
“Dodgers 55" printed on it and an 


unlit cigar that appears to be part of 


his face. He speaks in a rich, full- 


bodied, tasty, Jewish-Hungarian ac- 
cent.) Yessir, I'll tell you the truth 
about God; I got that boy’s number. 
He’s a joker, a fooler, a whimsical 
fellah and a rascal altogether. From 
all eternity, what moment does he 
pluck for Max? A whole bunch eras 
I would be a happy man; in the Age 
of Pericles—a winner; in the Renais- 
sance—I fit like a glove; so where 
does that dopey God put me? In the 
PepsiGeneration! Max in the Burger 
Circus! The Vanishing Hungarian 
in Marlboro Country! A 
careful cobbler does cus- 
tom work in the 
Thom McAnn fac- 
tory, making by 
hand beautiful 
sandals — around 
me they're puttin’ 
out a million 
sneakersaday! You 
seethecap? Dodgers 
of °55. I do them 
honor. Youask me why 
an old cap? I'll tell you 
why. You don’t throw Mozart 
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away for Rodgers and Hammerstein. 
Dodgers, ‘55; you know who came 
to take their place? I'll tell you who. 
Nobody! They took Ebbetts Field 
away. You take the Pyramids away 
from Egypt all you got is sand and 
rotten weather. Walter O'Malley, he 
sells them like shoes without even 
discussing with me. What's left? 
Banks! You don't got teams now, 
you got Irving Trust plays Chemical 
Corn Exchange! They went, and the 
city went with them. The heart went 
with them and the city started to 
die. Look what you got now, look 
what you got without no heart. 
What's to root for? Without what to 
root the voice goes away. Duke 
Snider! He went away! How many 
years in the stands hollering? A life 
time in the afternoon hollering “I’m 
witcha, Duke, I'm witcha;” never 
dreaming for a moment that he: 
wasn't with me! Edwin Donald 
Snider, six feet tall, 180 pounds, 
lefthanded batter, righthanded 
thrower, a person you knew, goes 
to California which doesn’t even 
exist! They all went. Names. The 
names, just to say the names, you 
could sing them, Sandy Amoros, 
Jim Gilliam, Hodges, Newcombe, 
Campanella, Erskine, Furillo, 
Podres, gone, gone...even 
the sound is gone...to 
» California, a wonderful 
place to die. They 
took them to Cali- 
\ fornia, they threw 
,\ the lions to the 
Christians. 

|, What's left? A 
cap, I got a 
cap, Dodgers, 
55, and some- 
times on the wind 


8 
FURY I hear a gull, and 


m\ Red Barber’s voice.... 
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he professional women’s ten- 

nis tour is being financed, 

largely, by a cigarette com- 
pany whose slogan insists women 
have come a long way. There are 
women who will argue that they 
haven’t come far enough—women 
with names like Bella and Gloria— 
but, in tennis, no argument. Women 
have come almost all the way. 

No more begging for an audi- 
ence of friends and relatives. No 
more apologies for weak backhands 
and dainty serves. No more de- 
pending on lace panties as the main 
attraction. 

Women’s tennis has caught up to 
men—at least in general interest— 
and the explanation is simple: Lit- 
tle Orphan Annie, Big Momma, 
Cool Chrissie and The Old Lady. 
Their real names are Evonne Gool- 
agong, Margaret Smith Court, Chris 
Evert and Billie Jean King, and 
they are four queens who mean a 
full house everywhere they play. 

It’s not often that all four get to- 
gether in a single tournament, but 
it happened several weeks ago, in 
the U.S. Open tennis champion- 
ships at Forest Hills. And when it 
happened, the men were pushed— 
tenderly, of course—into the back- 
ground. 


“I suppose I could be the best 
woman tennis player in the world,” 
said Evonne Goolagong. “But I’m 
not yet. For me it’s more psycho- 
logical than physical. It’s some- 
thing with me. It’s the way I am.” 

There’s not a woman player any- 
where who doesn’t think Evonne 
Goolagong has all the physical 
equipment necessary. Pro tour reg- 
ular Julie Heldman calls Evonne, 
“The fastest lady on wheels. She’s 
just so pretty to watch. But she 
tends to wander off in the head on 
the tennis court. Some people have 
tried to make it a racial thing.” 
Evonne is an aborigine. Her men- 
tal lapses have been called “walk- 
abouts,” an aboriginal term. 

Evonne has no idea what causes 
them—other than, “It’s the way I 
am.” 

At 19, she won Wimbledon, the 
most prestigious tournament in the 
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world. At 20, she finished second. 
Now at 21 she came to the Open 
for the first time, and she was seed- 
ed second. Which Billie Jean King 
called “pathetic.” 

From the beginning Evonne 
had no chance of winning. She did 
not have enough competitive play 
behind her since Wimbledon. In- 
stead of playing the tournament at 
Newport, Rhode Island, the week 
before, Evonne took a holiday on 
Long Island. Instead of playing ten- 
nis, she went sightseeing. Unlike the 
others, Evonne doesn’t have to be 
No. 1. 

Evonne Goolagong has to be 
only what she is—a most beautiful, 
talented and be-boppy bundle of 
Little Orphan Annie curls set over 
a brown sugar face—and what Vic 
Edwards wants her to be. 

Vic Edwards is very special to 
Evonne. He is her coach and her 
surrogate father. By agreement with 
her parents in Australia, he took 
Evonne as his protegé when she was 
14, and he has pulled the strings 
ever since, all of them. Allegedly, 
he has demanded money from re- 
porters who wanted to interview 
Evonne. Allegedly, he has demand- 
ed guarantees from promoters who 
want Evonne to play their tourna- 
ments. He has deliberately kept her 
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off the moderately successful wom- 
en’s tour, the Virginia Slims tour, 
much to the chagrin of the Slim- 
mies who see Evonne’s presence as 
a guarantee of financial respect. 
Vic Edwards has packaged Evonne, 
promoted her and all but patented 
her. 

“Tt makes me mad he doesn’t let 
her play the tour,” says tour player 
Wendy Overton. “She should use 
her talent and put it on the line. 
Play for prize money, not guaran- 
tees. This is where all the athletes 
are.” 

“She’s a big girl now,” says Julie 
Heldman. “She’d be better off on 
her own.” 

Evonne isn’t buying. The Vir- 
ginia Slims challenge, like all chal- 
lenges, doesn’t mean all that much. 
Loyalty takes precedence in her life. 
It always will. “I feel I’m under 
good management at the moment,” 
she says. “I don’t feel like chang- 
ing at all. Mr. Edwards isn’t just a 
manager. Mr, Edwards is more like 
a father.” 

Mr. Edwards? Mr. Edwards. 

“Well, you'll have to talk with 
Mr. Edwards,” Evonne says each 
time a reporter approaches. She is 


The four tennis queens, clockwise starting 
from top left: Big Momma, Cool Chrissie, 
The Old Lady and Little Orphan Annie. 
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programmed to say that and the 
words come out like a computer 
print-out. That line is not Evonne. 
Evonne is easily the most unaffect- 
ed of all the women tennis players; 
certainly the most natural. While 
she was in New York, she relaxed 
by listening to rock and roll on a 
portable stereo. 

“T’ve been brought into the world 
the way I am, so I might as well 
stay the way I am,” she says. “I 
suppose if I wasn’t playing tennis, 
I'd like to own a boutique. As long 
as there was music in there. I love 
music. I’d like to be a musician. 
My brother plays the guitar. I’d like 
to do that.” 

If there was pressure on Evonne 
to win at Forest Hills, she never 
felt it. She spent most of her prac- 
tice time on the town, not on the 
court. She saw the Empire State 
Building because, “If I was in 
Paris, wouldn’t I. see the Eiffel 
Tower?” She actually said she liked 
visiting New York, but she wouldn’t 
want to live there. “Too big and too 
impersonal.” She never got to see 
the Broadway plays she had heard 
so much about, but she did more 
than her share of good-timing. 

Maybe that was why Evonne 
Goolagong was the first of the top 
girls of summer to be eliminated 
from Forest Hills. 

Her first match was breezy. She 
beat Brenda Kirk of South Africa, 
6-2, 6-2, opening up on center 
court. Her next match was harder. 
She had to go two tough sets against 
towering (six-foot-two) Karen 
Krantzcke of Australia before win- 
ning, 6-3, 7-5. Also on center court, 
and in a slight rain. 

Evonne said she needed a match 
like that to play herself into the 
tournament. But she needed more 
than that. She needed a killer in- 
stinct of a champion. She didn’t, 
doesn’t and won’t have it. She is 
what she is. She said, “I know I’m 
expected to at least get to the finals, 
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and I have to accept that. But I’m 
determined not to worry all the time. 
I just take every day as it comes. 
Even if I lose, I don’t care.” 

True to her word, Evonne didn’t 
care when she lost in the sixth day of 
the tournament to Pam Teeguarden, 
a cute little girl with a cute little lisp. 
Evonne wasn’t ever in the match. 
The 7-5, 6-1 score was that close 
mainly on Evonne’s reputation. Her 
motor was not moving, her wheels 
not turning. But when she came into 
the interview room after the match, 
she was smiling like a winner. She 
did color commentary on the match 
and eased an embarrassed Miss Tee- 
guarden who wasn’t used to all the 
attention. Evonne was flip and casual 
as ever. Tomorrow’s gonna be, to- 
morrow’s gonna be, tomorrow’s 
gonna be another day. 

Evonne Goolagong takes herself 
less seriously than the media boys 
drooling all over her Teddy Tinling 
dresses. “I probably don’t push my- 
self enough,” she said. “When I won 
Wimbledon I was the best in the 
world. Maybe that’s taken the ex- 
citement out of it.” 

A few days after she lost, I ran 
into Evonne in the television lounge 
of the West Side Tennis Club. She 
said she’d gotten over her loss quick- 
ly enough. She said she just wanted 
to go home anyway. She said, “All 
I knew about Forest Hills is that 
when it was over, I could go back to 
Australia for holiday.” 


Twice in her lifetime Margaret 
Court has been the undisputed No. 1 
woman in tennis. Once as Margaret 
Smith in the mid-Sixties, and once 
again as Margaret Smith Court in 
the late-Sixties after coming off a 
two-year retirement. Now as Mar- 
garet Court, mother of an infant son 
Danny, she’s trying for No. 1 for a 
third time. 

Very few women have made it 
back in sports after having a baby. 
But with (Continued on page 112) 


Billie Jean King, who won the roses at For- 
est Hills, was No. 1 in the world, got preg- 
nant, had an abortion and stayed No. 1. 


Margaret Smith Court was No. 1 twice in 
the Sixties, got pregnant, had her child 
and is struggling to regain the top spot. 


Evonne Goolagong, who reached the top 
by winning Wimbledon at 19, doesn't feel 
that being No. 1 is all that important. 
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Body styles from top: Hardtop, 
Convertible, SportsRoof. 


There are at least three reasons why Ford 
Mustang has been the top-selling car in its class 
since 1965. 

Good looks. Mustang is sporty and sleek. 
Inside and out. Your choice of five models: Mach I, 
SportsRoof, Grandé, Hardtop and Convertible. 

Good handling. Mustang’s low silhouette and 
compact size make its handling as beautiful as its 
looks. You get independent front suspension with 
anti-sway bar, for decisive sporty car handling 


This luxurious Grandé interior is shown with 
optional arm rest/ storage compartment. 


with a comfortable passenger-car ride. 

Great feeling. Driving a Mustang adds up toa 
statement of personal style. It feels great to you... 
it looks great to whoever’s watching. 

Discover Mustang for '73, at your Ford Dealer’s. 


All 1973 cars must meet Federal Emissions Standards before sale. See your Ford Dealer for details. 
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I have this dream. I’m on the pitch- 
er’s mound and I’m in trouble. 

I stand there, right arm swinging 
loosely, second and third fingers 
pressed on a seam of the baseball, 
thumb lying along the opposite 
seam. I have to throw a slider for 
a strike and I know it has to be a 
perfect pitch, low and away. It has 
to be my best stuff because I’m up 
against the strongest man swinging 
the heaviest bat in baseball. 

The hitter is Dick Allen, the bad- 
dest batter alive. He turns dreams 
into nightmares. Make one mistake 
—and he can kill you. 


Any fan can have such a dream. 
It’s one of the basic beauties of 
baseball that every fan who ever 
played the game can imagine him- 
self up in the big leagues, facing a 
big-league challenge. 

Ex-pros dream, too. Retired, re- 
signed to a sedate middle age, they 
have their own special fantasies 
which, tempered by experience, can 
be frighteningly realistic. 

Watching Dick Allen at bat dur- 
ing the summer of ’72, I worked 
right along with every righthander 
who faced the man that became a 
demigod to White Sox fans. Al- 
though I had a sneaking admiration 
for Allen as the premier noncon- 
formist who needled the Establish- 


Dick Allen: 
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ment and made it pay, I wanted to 
see him strike out, to make him 
human. It’s every pitcher’s dream. 

So, I’m into the windup. Start to 
pivot. Push off the mound. My arm 
comes through across my body. My 
wrist pops as I snap off a good 
slider. Right there. Low and away. 
Perfect pitch. 

It takes four-tenths of a second 
for a pitched ball to reach the 
plate. It takes about half that time 
for the ball to get back to the 
pitcher if the batter hits it solidly. 
Every pitcher knows, by the impact, 
whether or not the ball has been hit 
hard. It’s an unforgettable sound, 
a beautiful sound if you’re sitting in 
the stands or on the bench or in 
the bullpen. It can be an ugly, gut- 
gripping sound when you're the 
pitcher and the ball is coming back 
through the box, straight at you. 

In my dream I hear that sound. 
Following through with the pitch I 
fall off to the left of the mound. The 
ball is a blur as it comes right at 
my head. I can’t get my glove up. I 
can’t get out of the way. I can’t. ... 


Richard Anthony Allen has given 
a lot of people nightmares. In the 
early years of his big-league career, 
he drove managers up the wall, 
caused anxiety attacks in front of- 
fice bosses, and induced an apo- 


plectic rage in at least one club- 
owner. His I-am-my-own-man-and- 
to-hell-with-you attitude bewildered 
a few of his teammates and made 
him the object of vitriolic attacks by 
some sportswriters and fans. 

Privately, Allen was remarkably 
cool to all the heat he generated. 
As Bill White, the old pro who was 
Allen’s roommate for two seasons at 
Philadelphia, says: “Rich is a calm 
man. All that crap he took in Phil- 
adelphia—the boos, the bad press, 
the personal insults on and off the 
field—you’d never know that it 
bothered him. After the game he’d 
just forget it, never mention it. All 
he wanted to do was play the game. 
All he wanted was somebody to 
give him a bat and a ball and let 
him go. If I were a manager that’s 
what I’d have done. Maybe that’s 
why I’m not a manager.” 

It would be years before Allen 
found a manager who understood 
how to handle him. In the mean- 
time, he earned a certain admira- 
tion from fellow professionals. Na- 
ture endowed Allen with enormous 
physical talent, but he made him- 
self into a smart hitter, a skilled 
base-runner. And not even the most 
envious, red-necked critic can slight 
his willingness to compete on the 
field. Allen may be a loner, but he 


“is a complete ballplayer. He simply 
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does things his own way. And what 
he does best is scare the hell out of 
pitchers. 


Allen is not an awesomely big’ 


man; at 5-11 he is well-built, but in 
uniform the muscles don’t show. 
Most pitchers outweigh him. He 
doesn’t have a showboat swing; the 
arc of his bat is comparatively short 
for a power hitter. But from a 
pitcher’s viewpoint, Allen is the 
most dangerous man in the game 
today. For three reasons: 

1) He hits the ball consistently, 
reaching base 30 percent of the 
time. Southpaw Woody Fryman, 
who has played with him and also 
pitched against him, says of Allen: 
“He has no weakness. You fool him 
with a slow curve and next time up 
he hits the same pitch out of sight. 
When you get him out, you know 
you’ve accomplished something.” 

2) He hits the ball with gross 
power. Tales of his tape-measure 
home runs have become legendary, 
but even when he keeps it in the 
park the ball jumps off his bat. Tom 
Seaver, a Cy Young Award winner 
who is the thinking man’s pitcher, 
says: “Allen’s got muscles nobody’s 
heard of. He’s the strongest hitter I 
ever saw. His off-the-bat velocity is 
tops. McCovey, Stargell, nobody 
hits the ball like Allen.” 

3) Finally, and worst of all from 
a pitcher’s point of view, Allen hits 
the ball hardest up the middle of 
the diamond. (Frank Howard, who 
hits the ball just as hard as Allen, 
is more likely to decapitate a third 
baseman—or a fan sitting behind 
third base.) Allen hits the ball over 
pitchers, by pitchers, and sometimes 
off pitchers’ bodies. The effect can 
be nerve-shattering. Ask Mickey 
Lolich. 

Last July 17, against Lolich, Al- 
len sent two line drives whistling 
over the mound. “I ducked under 
the first one,” said Lolich later. “I 
didn’t see the second one. I felt it. 
It hit my cap. For a moment, I 


thought sure I was a _ goner.” 

Had the six-foot Lolich been two 
inches taller, he might have been 
six feet under today. 

Quite literally, Allen may kill 
someone someday. This potential 
for mayhem is nothing new to base- 
ball. Pitchers have always suffered 
the challenge of stopping or avoid- 
ing balls hit at them. A man with 
Allen’s skill, strength and batting 
technique simply adds an extra di- 
mension to the pitcher’s role—and 
to his fear. 

The danger is real. Pitchers have 
been badly hurt by batted balls. 
Bubba Church had his jaw frac- 
tured. Wade Blasingame lost a tes- 
ticle. A minor-league pitcher named 
Slabaugh had his eye scooped out 
by a line drive. The eyeball lay on 
his cheek; the batter threw up on 
his way to first base. 

Superstars are equally vulnerable. 
Herb Score’s phenomenal career 
virtually ended when Gil MacDou- 
gald hit him in the eye. Bob Gib- 
son’s leg was fractured and the 
Cardinals nearly lost the 1967 
pennant after Roberto Clemente 
slammed a drive off Gibson’s shin. 
Tom Seaver had a similar experi- 
ence with Clemente. 

“He hit the ball off my left 
shoulder,” Seaver recalls. “It 
bounced 15 feet on the fly. I didn’t 
see it off the bat. I didn’t even feel 
it at first. Later, on the bench, it 
started to ache. I looked at the 
shoulder. There was a bruise as big 
as a baseball! With the marks of the 
stitches!” 

Every pitcher knows that a ball 
can come back at him twice as fast 
as he can throw it to the plate. But 
most professionals discount the pos- 
sibility of being clobbered. As 
Seaver puts it: “You think about 
being hurt by a line drive. But you 
don’t think about it on the mound 
when you're pitching. On the bench 
you see it happen to other guys. 
You think about them getting hurt.” 


From a pitcher’s viewpoint Dick 
Allen offers the definitive challenge. 
He has to be pitched to—and he 
can be pitched to. Critics who don’t 
have to face him point out that Al- 
len strikes out 100 to 150 times a 
season. As Bill White says: “Every 
pitcher figures each time up is going 
to be one when he strikes out. 
They’re taking a chance pitching to 
him, but with a guy like Rich a 
pitcher is always taking a chance. 
In my 20 years in baseball, I never 
saw anybody who could hit a ball 
as hard as Richie.” 

In one sense Allen’s strength is a 
weakness. He uses the biggest bat 
in the majors, six to eight ounces 
heavier than average. 

“With that bat,” Seaver points 
out, “and that little hitch in his 
swing, and since he never lets up on 
his swing, why he’s bound to strike 
out some.” 

Allen is an intelligent hitter who 
studies pitchers and knows what he 
can hit and when he might get a 
pitch to hit. If he puts it together, 
knowledge and swing, he can hit 
even perfect pitches out of the park. 
It’s enough to make pitchers cry. 
Catchers, too. 

Randy Hundley, the heady Cub 
catcher who studies batters the way 
they study pitchers, recalls one 
Allen homer at Wrigley Field. “Ken 
Holtzman is pitching. Count is 3-1. 
We're not going to let Allen hit the 
ball out. So we throw him a good 
fastball down low and six inches off 
the plate. He hit it on the catwalk 
in rightfield!” 

Hundley sympathizes with pitch- 
ers who have to face Allen. “He 
can hit any pitch out,’ Hundley 
says. “What I don’t like to think 
about is if he gets it all and hits it 
up the middle. He’s liable to kill 
somebody!” 

Allen doesn’t consciously hit the 
ball through the mound. It’s his nat- 
ural style. If it sometimes scares 
pitchers it also scares Allen. “When 
I first came up, I hit Tracy Stallard 
three, four times,” Allen says. 
“Against Atlanta one time, I hit 
Ken Johnson right above the heart. 
I mean, it scares me because when 
they throw me that little slider on 


the outside corner I gotta go right 
up the middle with it. Someday I’m 
really going to nail somebody 
good.” 

Fear makes the game exciting. 
Hard-throwing pitchers have tried 
to put a little fear in Allen. Bill 
White says that brushing Allen back 
is most likely to backfire. “Knock- 
ing Rich down doesn’t scare him. 
It might motivate him. That’s when 
he hits best, when he’s motivated. 
Knock him down and you might 
make him hot. And when he’s hot 
nobody’s going to get him out!” 

Allen admits that a good fastball 
gives him more trouble than off- 
speed pitches. He’s been quoted as 
preferring the American League be- 
cause: “Everybody throws hard in 
that other league.” 

Tom Seaver, the National 
League’s hardest thrower, had rel- 
atively little trouble with Allen. “He 
did hit a hanging curve off me at 
Dodger Stadium,” says Seaver. “I 
think it landed in Burbank. But 
with his strength, he should hit mis- 
takes out of sight. I could usually 
strike him out with hard stuff in- 
side, hard curveballs away.” 

Unaccountably, Ferguson Jenk- 
ins, a six-time 20-game winner with 
the Cubs but not known for over- 
powering speed, never had any 
problems with Allen. “Rich is 
super-strong,” says Fergie. “Hit a 
ball off Joe Niekro in Philly. Over 
everything. Ball came off his bat 
and disappeared. Into the night! But 
I didn’t have any trouble with him. 
Curves and sliders away. Back in 
with the fastball. He’d swing right 
through it.” 

“Jenkins didn’t have any trouble 
with Richie,” says Bill White, “be- 
cause Allen likes him! Fergie’s a 
friend of his. You wouldn’t want 
him to embarrass a friend, would 
you?” 

Dick Allen was Fergie Jenkins’ 
first roommate in professional base- 
ball. Jenkins had been a schoolboy 
sports star in Canada, winning the 
equivalent of letters in six different 
sports. Fergie was immoderately 
impressed with his roomie’s ability. 
“A super-athlete! Rich could have 
been any- (Continued on page 28) 
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Historically, successful major col- 
lege football coaches, when offered 
the challenge of coaching profes- 
sional football, have reacted like 
saints: They have turned the other 
cheek. 

The most successful college 
coaches of the past 15 years—the 
years when pro football was en- 
joying its greatest growth—have 
been, to name a few, Woody 
Hayes and Bear Bryant, Ara Par- 
seghian and Bob Devaney, Darrell 
Royal and John McKay, men who 
presumably have been tempted by 
the pros, but who never have suc- 
cumbed. (Bryant, as a matter of 
fact, once did succumb, to an offer 
from the Miami Dolphins, but 
then changed his mind to remain 
at Alabama.) 

At the same time, the most suc- 
cessful pro coaches have been 


men who made little impact upon 


major college football—Vince 
Lombardi, Weeb Ewbank, Paul 
Brown, Tom Landry, George 


Allen, Don Shula. 

Considering that the colleges do 
provide the foot soldiers for pro 
football, it seems strange that the 
colleges do not provide the gen- 
erals. But there are some logical 
explanations. For one thing, by the 
time a college coach achieves na- 
tional prominence, he is generally 
a local institution, unwilling to risk 
his security and his prestige. Alum- 
ni, as fickle as they may be, do not 
quite have the hiring and firing 
power of a pro football owner. For 
another thing, the pro coach is sub- 
ject to more intense grillings from 
the press, and to more outraged 
cries from the players he rejects. 

But, recently, more and more 
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established college coaches seem 
willing to gamble on the pro life. 
Dan Devine abandoned Missouri 
and took over the Green Bay 
Packers, certainly not because he 
liked the change in climate. John 
Ralston left Stanford, the Harvard 
of the West, and traveled down to 
the Denver Broncos. Bill Peterson 
gave up the security of Rice, the 
Harvard of the Southwest, for the 
problems of the Houston Oilers. 

No one has taken a_ greater 
gamble than Tommy Prothro, who 
built winning teams at Oregon 
State and at UCLA, established 
himself as an innovative and un- 
predictable tactician, turned out a 
Heisman Trophy-winning _ left- 
handed quarterback named Terry 
Baker at Oregon State and fol- 
lowed up with a Heisman Trophy- 
winning righthanded quarterback 


Tommy Prothro Tarns Pro... 


named Gary Beban at UCLA. De- 
spite the fact that both of his 
prize pupils failed to shine as pros, 
Prothro—at the age of 52—took 
the plunge. He took charge of the 
Los Angeles Rams, following a 
tough act named George Allen, 
and in 1971, his first season, 
Prothro did just as well as Allen 
had done the previous season: He 
came within a hair of winning the 
division title. 

Prothro himself suggests that, in 
the past, some college coaches 
may have been reluctant to turn 
pro because they felt college coach- 
ing was superior. He admits he 
once had that suspicion himself. 
The suspicion is gone, and as the 
1972 season got underway, with 
the Rams again contenders, we 
went to Prothro to find out how he 
had survived his first pro season. 


Interviewer: What have you 
learned from pro football? 

Prothro: I guess the most surpris- 
ing thing I learned is that the 
defensive linemen in this league 
are far superior to what I thought 
they would be. I expected the pros 
to be bigger and faster and a more 
select group of athletes, older and 
more mature. But the defensive 
linemen are really just unbeliev- 
able. 

Interviewer: In what way? 

Prothro: Size and speed and quick- 
ness and agility. 

Interviewer: Have the unexpected 
talents of the defensive linemen 
forced you to adjust your thinking 
in any way particularly regarding 
offensive linemen? 

Prothro: Well, let me put it this 
way. When I first came into the 
league, there was a league meet- 


ing with all the coaches and offi- 
cials and we were talking about 
what the offensive linemen should 
and should not be able to do on 
pass protection, What should be 
holding and what shouldn’t be 
holding. And I was a little shocked 
at the leeway they gave an offen- 
sive lineman .. . the things he 
could do—extending his arms, for 
one example—in blocking. But after 
two weeks in summer camp last 
year, I decided we'd better let 
them do more than we're letting 
em do to try to hold those defen- 
sive guys out. 

Interviewer: Are you saying that 
you are now teaching your offen- 
sive linemen holding tactics? 
Prothro: No, not at all. We teach 
them what they’re allowed to do. 
We teach the rookies to push off 
some without extending their el- 
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bows and to carry their hands high 
—things they weren’t allowed to do 
in college. 

Interviewer: What about your total 
offensive strategy? Is it different 
from your tactics in college? 
Prothro: No, not really. The big 
difference, offensively, between 
college and pros is that in college 
football you use your quarterback 
as a runner a lot more than you 
do in the pros. Most of your pro 
quarterbacks have to mature quite 
a bit before they are good enough 
to handle the passing game. And 
by the time they’ve matured, 
they’ve usually reached an age 
where they’re no longer real good 
runners. 

Interviewer: What about Gabriel? 
You watched him play for the 
Rams even when you were coach- 
ing UCLA, but did he surprise you 
in any way? 

Prothro: Yes, he surprised me the 
way he read defenses. I expected 
pro quarterbacks to be good at 
reading defenses. But Gabriel can 
anticipate a blitz or a dog—when 
they’re rushing linebackers and 
safetymen—just unbelievably well. 
I didn’t think anyone could pick 
them out that well. 

Interviewer: Gabriel is considered 
one of the best quarterbacks in the 
game, yet you’ve been quoted as 
saying you don’t believe quarter- 
backs are all that important. 
Prothro: Well, that’s not exactly 
true. First, I’m glad Gabriel is 
throwing for us. And I do feel the 
quarterback is by far the most im- 
portant man on our offensive team. 
But I think there are times when 
a team loses and the quarterback 
is overly blamed for losing, and 
when a team wins, he’s overly 


credited for winning. The whole 
offensive team can’t be more than 
40-50 percent responsible for the 
outcome of a game because that’s 
all they’re on the field. The defen- 
sive team in on another 40-45 per- 
cent and the kicking and special 
teams are on ten to 20 percent of 
the time. So, the quarterback is one 
of the 11 men that are in the game 
for you 40-45 percent of the time. 
He’s the’ most important of these 
11, but not of all-consuming im- 
portance. 

Interviewer: I take it you’d say 
the same thing about the impor- 
tance of a coach? 
Prothro: Definitely. I don’t think 
any coach ever wins a football 
game. The players win a football 
game and all the coach can do is 
give the players the best oppor- 
tunity to win the game. 

Interviewer: But there can be a 
great difference in the coaching 
that determines those opportuni- 
ties. For instance, you surprised 
many people last year by overhaul- 
ing a veteran, winning team, play- 
ing an unusual number of rookies 
and still emerging with a near divi- 
sional title. 

Prothro: Well, when I took over 
the job, the Rams had an outstand- 
ing football team. They would have 
been good, very good, if we had 
made no changes. But they were 
not only the oldest team in the 
league, they were the oldest team 
in the history of the NFL at that 
time. And I felt if we made no 
changes, sooner or later everyone 
would get old at once and there 
would be a collapse. We have 
traded and made changes, hoping 
we could get more youth on the 
team and at the same time not 
deteriorate in ability, and I think 
we did that. 

Many of our changes were on 
defense where we were more vul- 
nerable in age. I think (Coy) 
Bacon and (Merlin) Olsen are the 
only two people starting for us on 
defense now who were starting for 
the Rams when I came here. On 
offense, though, Harry Schuh and 
Lance Rentzel, I believe, are the 
only two starters that weren’t with 


the team before I arrived. 
Interviewer: In making all the 
changes, did you encounter any 
serious morale problems? 

Prothro: Even before I joined the 
Rams, I felt there would be a 
natural tendency of the players to 
wonder about change. After all, 
the previous coach, George Allen, 
had been winning. If I was a play- 
er, I probably would have won- 
dered why I should change my 
ways, too. But, no, I didn’t feel 
any real pressure. 

Interviewer; What about Deacon 
Jones? He was one of the leaders 
of the Rams and he played for you 
last season. But you traded him 
and he has been highly critical of 
you, calling you the strangest indi- 
vidual he has ever met. 

Prothro: I think Deacon did a 
good job for us considering he was 
playing with a pretty bad injury 
most of the year. That certainly 
handicapped him. But we had Jack 
Youngblood coming up and he 
played at least as well as Deacon 
last year. We just felt we could af- 
ford to turn loose the Deacon and 
get some other help, which we did. 
Then we had the opportunity to 
get Fred Dryer actually cheaper 
than what we got for Deacon and 
he’s a good first-string football 
player who is younger. As for 
what Deacon says about me, that’s 
his business. 

Interviewer: But did you have any 
problems with Deacon last year? 
Prothro: No. Maybe he had some 
problems with me but I had no 
problems with him. He was a very 
good team man as well as a good 
football player. On the other hand, 
I never have known many people 
who said nice things afterwards 
about the guy who traded them. 
Interviewer: You mentioned trad- 
ing for Dryer, who had some 
problems with the Giants. And last 
year you traded for Rentzel, who 
had problems in Dallas. Why 
would a coach want to take on 
players with problems? 

Prothro: I don’t really think Dryer 
had any problems in New York, 
except, rightly or wrongly, he felt 
New York (Continued on page 100) 
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How four of the experts’ choices look 
with the rest of their bodies attached, 
left to right: Johnny Unitas, Roman Ga- 
briel, Sonny Jurgensen and Greg Landry. 


The basic requirement for the per- 
fect quarterback is the same basic 
requirement Abraham Lincoln set 
for the perfect soldier: His legs 
must be long enough to reach from 
his hips to the ground. 

Lincoln had another principle of 
soldiering that might be applied to 
quarterbacks. When the President 
was told that his best general, Ulys- 
ses S. Grant, liked to drink a bit, 
Lincoln said, “Find out what Grant 
drinks, and send a barrel to each 
of my other generals.” 

Unfortunately, Lincoln, unlike a 
later President, never claimed to 
be an expert on football, so, to 


pick a perfect composite quarter- 
back for SporT, we turned to a 
different source—four of the best 
quarterbacks in the history of pro- 


fessional football: Bobby Layne, 
Babe Parilli, Bart Starr and Y. A. 
Tittle, all of whom have been keep- 
ing an eye on the game, from one 
angle or another, in recent seasons. 
Parilli, Starr and Tittle now serve 
as coaches, Parilli with the Steelers, 
Starr with the Packers and Tittle 
part-time with the Giants. Layne 
favors honest employment, but 
spends his spare time watching 
football, when he’s not trying to fig- 
ure out which brand General 
Grant preferred. 

No one mortal could be a per- 
fect quarterback, so we picked our 
man in pieces: 


Arm: Sonny Jurgensen was the 
winner, even though his arm, like 
the rest of his body, was resting on 
the bench when the Washington 
Redskins opened the 1972 season. 
Layne said Jurgensen’s arm was 
still “the quickest, the strongest 
and the best,” and Starr, although 
he feels Dan Pastorini’s arm will 
soon be the finest in football, said 
that Jurgensen’s arm was “the best 
in all the time I’ve played.” Terry 
Bradshaw was prominently men- 
tioned, too, with his coach, Babe 
Parilli, adding a warning: “The 
arm is the least important of these 
categories. All pro quarterbacks 
have good arms.” 

Head: Nobody said that all pro 
quarterbacks have good heads, but 
Joe Namath and Bob Griese did 


get some consideration. Johnny 
Unitas was the choice by consen- 
sus, partly for past accomplish- 
ments, partly for the experience he 
carried into the 1972 season. 

Body: Roman Gabriel was the 
overwhelming choice, at least 
among ex-quarterbacks. If the vote 
had been taken among Hollywood 
starlets, presumably the results 
might have been different. Jim 
Plunkett got one vote, mostly be- 
cause he didn’t miss a single play 
in the 1971 season. For those who 
care about statistics, the perfect 
body—at least in Gabriel’s case— 
is slightly over six-feet three-inches 
tall and weighs about 225 pounds. 
Bobby Layne said that he admired 
Jurgensen’s build, but the vote was 
dismissed because of prejudice; 


cond << 


Jurgensen’s belly carries on the 
Layne tradition. 

Legs: This is the only category in 
which Joe Namath’s name didn’t 
come up even for an instant. Greg 
Landry of the Lions was a unan- 
imous selection—the voting based 
on running ability—and Starr sug- 
gested Roger Staubach as a strong 
back-up once his shoulder injury 
healed. Parilli offered one interest- 
ing comment about Landry: “He’s 
able to run——not just scramble.” 
Heart: Almost all of the leaders: in 
the other categories got mentioned 
here, too, but Atlanta’s Bob Berry 
got the nod, in deference to his 
smallness. Berry is under six feet 
tall and weighs less than 190 
pounds. Bill Nelson, Namath and 
Unitas were all mentioned, in def- 


erence to their infirmities. 
Leadership: This is the invisible 
part of the perfect quarterback, 
but, most of the panel agrees, the 
most important. The vote was 
splintered, but Namath emerged the 
winner. His value as a_ leader 
comes down to one _ inescapable 
point: Right or wrong, his team- 
mates believe they can’t win without 
him—and can’t lose with him. 
* OK OR 

Interestingly, the names of two 
of football’s most accomplished 
quarterbacks—Len Dawson and 
John Brodie—didn’t come up in 
any category. Yet Bobby Layne 
said he’d pick Brodie as the best 
all-around quarterback. Obviously, 
in pro football as in most places, 
nobody’s perfect. a 
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Namath, at work on 

a book about the art 
of quarterbacking, 
doesn't claim to be an 
authority on his 


fellow artists — but he 
has his opinions 


Joe Namath has one characteristic 
that separates him from a great 
percentage of athletes—and come 
to think of it, from a great per- 
centage of doctors, lawyers and 
sportswriters, too: Joe Namath 
never pretends to be something he 
isn’t. 

Completely in character, Namath 
does not pretend to be an expert 
on quarterbacks. He will admit, if 
pressed, that he is an expert on 
quarterbacking, but not on quar- 
terbacks. “I spend just about all my 
time watching films of defenses,” 
Namath says. “I ought to know a 
lot more about cornerbacks than 
quarterbacks.” 

Still, because he does watch tele- 
vision on Monday nights, despite 
tumors that he has better things to 
do, and because he does stand on 
the sidelines when the other team 
has the ball, Namath gets at least 
an occasional glimpse of his fellow 
quarterbacks. And, naturally, he 
does have some impressions of his 
rivals. 

If Namath were a coach, and if 
he had to pick one quarterback to 
play one game for him, and if he 
were not permitted to pick Joe 
Namath, he would nominate San 
Diego’s John Hadl. 

The choice of the Charger vet- 
eran is surprising—on the surface. 
In Sport’s mini-survey to deter- 
mine the perfect quarterback, 
Hadl’s name never popped up. But 
Namath feels he has solid reasons 
for his selection. “John has his head 
together,” Namath says. “He won’t 
quit. He always keeps fighting. He 
can throw just about as well as any- 
one, and he can run if necessary. 
He’s not a scrambler; he’s a run- 
ner. He reads defenses well, and he 
calls a smart game. But the big 
thing is, he hates to lose.” 

One other factor presumably in- 
fluenced Namath’s selection. Of all 
the other quarterbacks in pro foot- 
ball, Hadi is Namath’s closest 
friend, and Namath’s loyalty to his 
friends is legendary. Namath him- 
self would argue that this friend- 
ship has nothing to do with his ver- 
dict, but that, of course, is simply 
another sign of Namath’s loyalty. 


San Diego’s John Hadl, who's a friend of 
Namath, tops Joe’s list of rival quarter- 
backs. One reason: His running ability. 
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Close to Hadl, Namath ranks 
John Brodie of the 49ers. Namath 
considers Brodie very similar to 
Hadl, but not quite so good. 

Namath’s own hero, when he 
was learning his trade, was John- 
ny Unitas. Namath still thinks high- 
ly of Unitas. “I imagine the ball 
doesn’t get there quite as quick as 
it used to,” Namath says. “But 
maybe John compensates by throw- 
ing sooner.” 

Early in the 1972 season, Unitas 
and Namath between them put on an 
incredible display of passing ability. 
The Jets beat Baltimore, 44-34, and 
Namath completed 15 of 28 passes 
for 496 yards, while Unitas had 26 
completions—the most in his long 
career—for 376 yards. The com- 
bined total of 872 yards, only eight 
yards short of half a mile, set a 
record for pro football. Namath was 
most impressed by the way Unitas 
directed his team to a touchdown in 


the closing minutes, covering almost 
the length of the field in less than a 
minute and a half. “It was perfect 
quarterbacking,” Namath says. “He 
looked like he hadn’t lost a thing. He 
does everything he used to do.” 
Here’s a sampling of Namath’s 
comments on other quarterbacks: 
Bob Griese: “Sure, he’s good, and 
smart, but as a quarterback, his 
main strengths are Kiick, Csonka, 
Warfield and Shula.” 
Jim Plunkett: “He’s far ahead of 
the other second-year guys. The 
best thing about him is his physical 
equipment.” 
Roger Staubach: “He doesn’t read 
defenses. I noticed it particularly 
watching the Dallas-San Francisco 
playoff game last year. He missed 
a lot of chances.” 
Len Dawson: “Since most of his 
passes are play-action passes, he 
doesn’t have to read defenses much. 
But I suppose he knows how to, 
he’s been around long enough.” 
Sonny Jurgensen: “I really haven’t 
seen him much, but unless every- 
body’s lying to me, he must be a 
good one.” 
Bobby Douglass: “I don’t think 
I’ve ever seen him, but I’ve heard 
that he’s got the strongest arm 
around. People tell me he can 
throw a ball that skips off receiv- 
ers’ hands like a rock skipping 
across a lake. That doesn’t help 
much, though, getting the job 


Fran Tarkenton: “I really enjoy 
watching him. He’s never dull.” 
Roman Gabriel: “I’ve never been 
a Gabriel fan—though I guess I 
wouldn’t mind borrowing his legs. 
Some people say he isn’t too smart, 
but my reasoning is just he hasn’t 
won. And he’s been playing with 
teams good enough to win.” 


Namath cautions that his re- 
marks should not be taken as gos- 
pel, that they are based on limited 
observations and subject to drastic 
revision. One general revision is 
imminent. Namath is presently at 
work on a book explaining the art 
of quarterbacking—and, presum- 
ably, once his rivals have read the 
book, Joe will rate them higher. 
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It was a hot September afternoon, 
and I was sitting in an empty foot- 
ball stadium on the campus of C. W. 
Post College, Brookville, New 
York. I don’t know about you, but 
I find college campuses unnerving. 
So many leftover dreams get dammed 
up behind their gates. 
Gary Wichard’s, for instance. 


Less than a year ago newspapers 
across the country were flashing 
Gary Wichard’s name in bold type. 
Scenting a prospect, NFL scouts 
began tramping the Long Island 
outback. The Associated Press 
named Wichard their Little All- 
America quarterback. So did the 
pro scouts polled by Time Mag- 
azine. The New York Times 
helped by running a couple of sto- 
ties about Gary, and the propa- 
ganda was parroted in hundreds of 
small-town papers. Other New 
York dailies were equally obliging, 
shilling for the home-town kid with 
loyalty beyond the call of reason. 
But how long had it been since 
New York had an All-America 
quarterback to crow about? 

Not since Marty Domres played 
for Columbia University. Marty 
Domres, whom Baltimore pur- 
chased in 1972 from San Diego to 
back up Johnny Unitas—a few 
weeks after the Colts had cut Gary 
Wichard. 


Gary Wichard was hyped as an- 
other Terry Bradshaw, his NFL 
future predestined—except that he 
wound up as quarterback of the 
semi-pro Long Island Chiefs. Gary 
Wichard was a sure bet to be 
picked high in the ’72 pro draft— 
until he was chosen on the 16th 
round, the 412th player selected. 
Drafted by Baltimore, Gary was 
cut two weeks into training camp. 
The scouts, their subtle flatteries 

. mileposts on a short-cut to 
oblivion. 

I sat (Continued on page 118) 
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Fran Tarkenton fled 
from Minnesota five 
years ago, never 
thinking hed return. 
But now Francis is 
back in Winterland— 
and he couldn't be 
more pleased 


THE SECOND COMING 
OF SELFRANCIS 


Fran Tarkenton had flat run out of plays to call. He 
had already gone through every play on his ready 
list—the three dozen or so considered most likely to 
succeed against the Washington Redskins’ defense. Tar- 
kenton had called most of the plays at least twice, 
some three and four times. Now the Minnesota Vikings 
were getting ready for their 79th offensive play of the 
game—fourth down on the Washington four-yard line, 
three and a half yards to go for a first down. Tar- 
kenton wanted to try something the Redskins hadn't 
seen. He leaned into the Viking huddle and called, 
“Sixty-four... three... screen right ...on two... .” 


In the year 1972, the Minnesota Vikings cheerfully 
gave up quarterback Norm Snead, wide receiver Bob 
Grim, running back Vinnie Clements and two high 
draft choices to get Fran Tarkenton from the New 
York Giants. The Vikings brought Tarkenton back to 
the Twin Cities, the place where he had begun his 
pro football career 11 years earlier, for one rea- 
son: To put power in their offense—or, more precisely, 
to put points on the scoreboard. 

For four straight years, from 1968 through 1971, 


BY DICK SCHAAP 


the Vikings—without Tarkenton—had won their divi- 
sional championship. For three straight years, from 
1969 through 1971, the Vikings—without Tarkenton 
—had led all 26 pro football teams in fewest points 
allowed. But only once had the Vikings traveled to 
the Super Bowl, and that one time, against Kansas 
City in January, 1970, the trip was a waste. The 
Vikings were outclassed to the brink of embarrass- 
ment. The Chiefs beat them, 23-7. 

The trouble with the Vikings—particularly in the 
1970 and 1971 seasons, after Joe Kapp elected to 
carry his machismo to a ridiculous extreme—was that 
they had a champagne defense and a waterlogged 
offense. The futility of the offense became so evident, 
during the 1971 season, Minnesota fans began to sus- 
pect, quite seriously, that their team’s best chances for 
scoring came when the other team had the ball. Alan 
Page might scoop up a fumble. Carl Eller might toss 
the enemy quarterback for a safety. Paul Krause might 
pick off a pass. Faced with Minnesota’s Purple Gang 
of defenders, an opposing quarterback—out of sheer 
fright, like a prisoner of war inventing and revealing 
military secrets to escape inhuman torture—might give 
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the Vikings anything they wanted: The ball, six points, 
anything, just to get off the field alive. 

The Minnesota offense was frightening, too—but 
only to its supporters. In 1971, Gary Cuozzo, Norm 
Snead and Bob Lee took turns at directing the Viking 
attack, each with some degree of failure. Raquel Welch 
could have been as effective, and a lot more fun to 
watch. Not once, in 14 games, did the Vikings score 
as many as 30 points. Not once, in 14 games, did the 
Vikings accumulate as many as 25 first downs. Not 
once, in 14 games, did the Vikings score as many as 
four touchdowns. And not once, in 14 games, did the 
Vikings gain as many as 350 yards, running and pass- 
ing. Minnesota’s frustration reached a peak in the play- 
off game against Dallas, the winner favored to go all 
the way to the Super Bowl title. Dallas won, 20-12, 
but the game wasn’t that close; Dallas led, 20-3, en- 
tering the final quarter. 

Then Dallas went on to the championship—and Min- 
nesota went on to get Tarkenton. In the first exhibi- 
tion game of 1972, on the opening kickoff, Clint Jones 
of the Vikings caught the ball on his own one-yard 
line and raced 99 yards for a touchdown. As Jones 
reached the end zone, Tarkenton turned on the side- 
lines to Viking coach Bud Grant. “See,” said Tarken- 
ton, “I told you Id help your offense.” 

When the season began, with the official opener 
against Washington, Tarkenton stopped joking—and 
started proving his point. By the time Minnesota hud- 
dled before its fourth-down play on the four-yard line, 
the Vikings had already collected 26 first downs and 
378 yards against the Redskin defense, one of the finest 
in football. The Vikings had already run off 78 offen- 
sive plays, about 20 above the average. No one could 
recall the Vikings ever running that many plays; Tar- 
kenton could not recall any team he ever quarter- 
backed running so many plays. It was an incredible 
display of offensive strength, of offensive domination. 


“Sixty-four... three... screen right... on 
two. ...” A screen pass. On fourth down. On the 
four-yard line. Tarkenton had never in his 12-year 
career called a screen pass inside the five-yard line. 
None of the Vikings could remember any quarterback 
ever calling a screen pass inside the five-yard line. 
Even the ABC trio up in the television booth—armed 
with the trio’s collective memory and collective vocab- 
ulary—could draw no parallel. But nobody argued 
with Tarkenton in the huddle. No one said a word. 


The beauty of Francis Asbury Tarkenton as a quar- 
terback, beyond his natural gifts, is his unpredictabil- 
ity. No quarterback, not even the ones with far 
stronger arms, not even the one with far weaker knees, 


has ever done so much to drive opponents to the edge 
of psychoanalysis. When the Green Bay Packers were 
the greatest team in football, and Henry Jordan one 
of the greatest defensive tackles, Jordan used to have 
nightmares about Tarkenton. The nightmares were end- 
less: Jordan endlessly chasing Tarkenton, endlessly try- 
ing to grab him, to punish him, endlessly failing. 

When the Vikings regained Tarkenton in 1972, they 
brought to the drabbest offense in football the most 
imaginative quarterback. Tarkenton will do anything 
short of a felony to gain yardage. He loves the short 
pass; he enjoys using his backs and tight ends as re- 
ceivers. He doesn’t mind the long pass, either; he is 
capable, by his own measurement, of throwing a foot- 
ball 61% yards. Tarkenton’s passes don’t always look 
pretty—he fluctuates between the spiral and the lob— 
but they are effective, so effective that he now ranks 
fifth among all the passers in pro football history. 
Only Jurgensen, Dawson, Unitas and Starr—all of 
whom have put in at least 16 seasons—rate higher. 


B. his passing is not the quality that makes Fran 
Tarkenton special. It is his running, his scrambling, his 
logic-defying ability to avoid tacklers that separates 
Tarkenton from other professional quarterbacks, that 
gives him his unique crowd appeal. Tarkenton does 
not have the piston-power of a Greg Landry or even 
of a Roger Staubach. He does not run hard; he runs 
slippery. He squirms, he ducks, he darts, he escapes. 

A 190-pound six-footer who looks smaller, Tarken- 
ton is about as far from a picture runner as possible. 
He will never be asked to pose for the Heisman 
Trophy, yet, in at least one measureable sense, he is 
the greatest runner in the history of pro football. Of 
all the thousands who have played the game in the 
past half a century, Tarkenton is the only man who 
has averaged six yards or better per rushing attempt 
for more than 500 carries. And that puts Tarkenton 
ahead of Jimmy Brown, ahead of Gale Sayers, ahead 
of everybody. 

If Tarkenton’s rushing record is improbable, his 
health record is impossible. In 20 years of playing or- 
ganized football—four years in high school, four in 
college and 12 as a pro—Tarkenton has never missed 
a game because of an injury. He has never even pulled 
a muscle. 

“That,” says Tarkenton, “is because I don’t have 
one.” 


“Sixty-four... three... screen right... on 
two... .” The Vikings broke from their huddle and 
moved to the line of scrimmage. Tarkenton posi- 
tioned himself behind the center and scanned the 
Washington defense. Mick Tinglehoff, the Minnesota 
center, leaned over the ball. Milt Sunde and Ed White, 
the guards, flanked Tinglehoff. Ron Yary and Grady 
Alderman were at the tackles, John Beasley at tight 
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end. Gene Washington and John Gilliam were the wide 
receivers, Bill Brown and Dave Osborn the running 
backs. Tarkenton barked the signals, “Hut... hut... .” 
On the second “hut,” Tinglehoff slapped the ball into 
Tarkenton’s hands. 


In the year 1972, Fran Tarkenton cheerfully gave 
up a reasonably secure job as quarterback of the New 
York Giants, the fringe financial and publicity benefits 
New York City offers a talented athlete and a com- 
fortable rented suburban home—complete with pri- 
vate waterfall and natural pool—to return to the play- 
ing fields of Minnesota, a state he had fled five years 
earlier. Tarkenton was delighted with the trade; more 
than anything else in the world, he wanted to play— 
for the first time in his career—on a team that stood 
a chance of winning a Super Bowl. 

It didn’t require a quarterback of Tarkenton’s intel- 
ligence to realize that the Giants were not that team 
—and were not likely to become that team before 
Tarkenton became eligible for Medicaid. Even a de- 
fensive lineman could figure that out. (As a matter 
of fact, one did. His name was Fred Dryer, and mostly 
because he thought—sometimes out loud—that the 
Giant lineup was miserable, he got his wish and was 
traded, eventually landing with the Los Angeles Rams.) 

Tarkenton was on better than speaking terms with 
adversity by the time he joined the Giants in 1967. 
He had already served six seasons in Minnesota, start- 
ing with the year the team was born. In Tarkenton’s 
six seasons, the team won more than half its games 
only once. In Tarkenton’s six seasons, the team was 
never seriously in contention after the first month of 
official competition. 

When Tarkenton became a Giant in 1967, he took 
over the leadership of a team that had won only one 
game in 1966, a team that had plummeted from first 
place to last in three seasons. Under Tarkenton, the 
Giants improved 700 percent; they won seven games 
in 1967. But still, in Fran’s five years in New York, 
the Giants won more than half their games only once, 
in 1970, when they went into their final regular-season 
game, against Los Angeles, fighting for a playoff berth. 
The Rams won the game, and in 1971, the Giants fell 
apart. They won only four games and lost ten. 

Tarkenton, like Dryer, made no secret of his unhap- 
piness with the 1971 Giants. In fact, he made a poll. 
Each time he bumped into an old friend, who hap- 
pened to be playing against the Giants, Fran asked 
the old friend which pro team was the worst he had 
seen all year. Invariably, the answer was the same, 
confirming Tarkenton’s fears. 

He had nothing personal against his Giant team- 
mates (although he did wonder what in the world 


made the team’s management think that Rocky 
Thompson, as good as any kickoff-return man alive, 
would ever become a skilled receiver). He lavished 
praise on Dryer, on tight end Bob Tucker and on 
running back Ron Johnson, who missed the 1971 sea- 
son with an injury. Frequently, he invited the Giant 
offensive line to dinner at his home, partly to promote 
team spirit, partly to review strategy and partly in the 
hope that his wife’s cooking would make the linemen 
strong enough to protect his outwardly frail body. (Tar- 
kenton was sacked more often than any other passer 
in his conference in 1971; the fault, presumably, lay 
with Fran’s blockers, Fran’s scrambling and Fran’s 
wife’s cooking. ) 

Tarkenton did have something personal against de- 
feat. He was no longer in football for the money, if 
he ever was; he was a walking business conglomerate 
and, more important, a successful one. But at the age 
of 32, he wanted a championship, and when the Giants 
dealt him to Minnesota, a team that seemed to lack 
only a quarterback for a championship mix, naturally 
Tarkenton was ecstatic. 

No one doubted the worth of the Minnesota defense, 
and Tarkenton himself had no complaints with the of- 
fense. “As far as having people around me,” said Tar- 
kenton, “I couldn’t ask for more.” 

He ticked off the Viking lineup with enthusiasm. 
“Ron Yary. Awesome. He manhandles people. Milt 
Sunde. A nine-year veteran. A Dave Herman-type. 
Mick Tinglehoff. None better. Ed White. Very likely 
the strongest man in pro football. Before our exhibi- 
tion game in Miami, he tore the Yellow Pages book 
of Miami in half. Miami. That’s a big city. During 
training camp, we were coming out of a parking lot 
and there was a big pillar blocking the driveway. 
Bill Brown, Paul Krause and I tried to move it, and 
we couldn’t. All together. White lifted it himself. No- 
body’ll arm-wrestle him. Grady Alderman. Probably 
better than any offensive tackle in the game.” 


j (eee felt equally pleased with his receivers. 
“Gene Washington. Enormous talent. Holds the Big 
Ten hurdles record. Learning something new every 
day. John Gilliam. A polished receiver. Quick-footed. 
Great patterns. John Beasley. A good blocker, rough 
and tough. Not great speed, but he’ll catch anything.” 

The Minnesota running backs, too, left nothing for 
Tarkenton to desire. “Clint Jones. Not Ron Johnson 
yet, but he has Ron Johnson-type of ability. Oscar 
Reed. The quickest fullback I’ve ever played with. 
Dave Osborn. Solid. The best No. 4 running back in 
football. Bill Brown. He’s 34, and he doesn’t know it.” 

Tarkenton smiled. “If we don’t win,” he said, “there’s 
only one place to lay the blame—and that’s with me.” 


As soon as he took the snap from center, Tarken- 
ton moved straight back, drawing the defensive line- 
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men toward him. Tinglehoff, Sunde and White pulled 
out, sliding to the right, setting up a wall of blockers. 
Bill Brown, the 12-year veteran with the rookie body, 
feigned a blocking stance, then moved to his right, 
four, maybe five yards behind the line of scrimmage. 
Tarkenton drifted back beyond the ten-yard line and 
as Ron McDole, the Redskin end, lunged toward him, 
Fran lobbed the ball over McDole. Bill Brown 
grabbed it, his fifth reception of the game. 


Tarkenton and Brown entered the NFL the same 
year. After one season in Chicago, Brown went to Min- 
nesota, and for five years the two men were teammates 
and friends. Brown hadn’t been used much in 1971, 
either as a runner or a pass receiver. He had caught 
only ten passes all season, his lowest total since his 
first year with the Vikings. But Tarkenton intended to 
use Brown fully. In 1964, a year when Brown caught 
48 passes, Tarkenton hit him nine times for touch- 
downs—a record for running backs. 

The Tarkenton who teamed with Brown in 1972 
bore only a passing resemblance to the Tarkenton 
who had teamed with Brown in 1964. During his first 
tour in Minnesota, Tarkenton looked—and acted— 
the All-American boy. He was, as everyone said, the 
son of a preacher man from Georgia—the fact that 
he spent most of his pre-teen childhood in Washing- 
ton, D.C., was immaterial—and he lived the role. He 
was very active in the Fellowship of Christian Ath- 
letes, and he was not above implying that when he 
danced away from a tackler, he wasn’t doing it by 
himself; he was being helped by the Great Blocker in 
the Sky. Tarkenton wore his hair short, not crew-cut, 
but definitely collegiate, and he wore his clothes to 
match. He wore white shirts and rep ties, and suits 
so square they would have embarrassed Lawrence 
Welk. “When I left Minnesota,” Tarkenton now re- 
calls, “I didn’t even know what Gucci shoes were.” 

Then he came to New York, arriving a year after 
a rookie quarterback named Joe Namath assaulted 
the town, and the contrast between the hell-raising 
son of a mill worker and the God-fearing son of a 
preacher man was just too tempting for the press and 
public to pass up. The two quarterbacks were billed 
as the saint and the sinner, and it made no difference 
that neither label fit snug. Broadway Joe, it was as- 
sumed, divided his evenings between bar stools and 
bed; St. Francis split his nights, reportedly, between 
Bible-reading and milk shakes. Actually, without any 
disrespect to either, Namath and Tarkenton probably 
would have enjoyed each other’s company. 

In New York, Tarkenton discovered Gucci shoes 
with their dazzling patent-leather shine. He discovered 
Cardin suits, and Bill Blass slacks, and he learned that 


a hair stylist was a lot more than just a barber. 
Tarkenton discovered discotheques, and “21,” where 
two could eat for the price of 20 in Minneapolis, and 
he found out that Coke wasn’t the only good-tasting 
drink on the market. Tarkenton didn’t challenge 
Namath’s hours, appetites and habits, but his chances 
for beatification dimmed. He drifted away from the 
Fellowship of Christian Athletes, closer to the fellow- 
ship of P. J, Clarke’s, a celebrity saloon. In Minnesota, 
Tarkenton was called Francis; in New York, Fran. 

For the Second Coming of St. Francis to Minnesota, 
Tarkenton’s clothes were New York sharp—and_ his 
hair, sideburns and all, was modishly long. At 34, Bill 
Brown still had a crew-cut. And he wore pink sports 
jackets which he paired with blue slacks. “Godawful,” 
laughed Tarkenton. 


Bill Brown tucked the ball under his arm and fol- 
lowed his blockers inside the five-yard line. Then he 
veered to the inside—he would have had a clear field 
to the outside—and just short of the goal line, ran 
into a tribe of Redskins. Brown powered, drove and 
burrowed his way into the end zone. The Vikings had 
a touchdown, and after Fred Cox kicked the extra 
point, the score was Minnesota 21, Washington 24. 
With only 70 seconds to play. 


F rom the day the Giants traded him, Fran Tarken- 


ton had been waiting for Minnesota’s opening game 
of the 1972 season. For more than seven months, he 
had been looking forward to showing what he could 
do with a real football team. “I never worked harder 
getting ready for a season,” Tarkenton said. 

The night before and the day of the game, Tar- 
kenton and all the Vikings stayed in the Holiday Inn 
near the Minneapolis-St. Paul airport, not far from 
Metropolitan Stadium. “It was,” said Tarkenton, “the 
longest day of my life.” He wandered from room to 
room, restless, impatient. “Sure, I felt scared,” he said. 
“T had a fear of losing. I wanted to win so badly.” 

In the first quarter, Bill Malinchak, a member of 
the Redskins’ specialty teams, promoted from the taxi 
squad only a few days earlier, burst in on the Viking 
punter Mike Hischeid, threw himself through the air 
and blocked a kick. Malinchak scooped up the ball 
and ran for a touchdown. It was the first time a 
Minnesota punt had been blocked since the year the 
team was founded. Since 1961, the Vikings had punted 
681 times without once being blocked. 

Still, with Tarkenton in command, the Vikings 
struck back and took a 14-10 lead into the final pe- 
riod. Then, the Redskins scored two touchdowns in a 
minute and a half, and even after the Tarkenton-to- 
Brown screen pass, Minnesota trailed by three points. 

But the Vikings’ fans were not quite ready to 
surrender, to quit on Tarkenton. Most of them re- 
membered the heroics he had provided the first time 
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the Minnesota Vikings played an official football 
game. The game was played in Minnesota, against 
the Chicago Bears, and no one expected the Vikings, 
who had lost five straight exhibitions, to threaten the 
Bears. But Fran Tarkenton, a 21-year-old rookie, a 
third-round draft choice from the University of 
Georgia, came off the bench, threw four touchdown 
passes, ran for a fifth and beat the Bears, 37-13. 


Minnesota lined up for the kickoff, and everyone 
in Metropolitan Stadium knew that the Vikings were 
going to attempt an on-sides kick. Fred Cox moved up 
to the ball and toed it gently over the midfield stripe. 
Eleven Vikings raced toward the ball. A Redskin fell 
on it. 


“Right then,” said Tarkenton, “I knew we had lost. 
Up until the moment the on-sides kick failed, I thought 
we had a chance to pull it out.” 

Tarkenton walked off the field, each step showing 
his disappointment. He entered the dressing room and 
flopped down in front of his locker. Only a couple of 
Minnesota sportswriters interrupted his thoughts, and 
they quickly left him alone. 

“It’s funny,” Tarkenton said afterward. “In New 
York, there would’ve been 20 or 30 writers around 
me, all of them wanting to know what I did wrong, 
how I felt, what happened. Out here, the writers stay 
away. It’s like they're suffering with you.” 

Tarkenton showered and dressed, and as_ he 
emerged from the dressing room, Phyllis Tinglehoff, 
the center’s wife, walked up to him. “Francis,” she 
said, “I feel so sorry for you.” 

Tarkenton, personally, needed no pity. He had 
turned in a glittering performance. He had completed 
18 of 31 passes for 233 yards. He had passed for two 
touchdowns. He had not surrendered a single inter- 
ception. He had run with the ball three times and he 
had gained 35 yards, an average of almost 12 yards a 
carry. Nobody could blame him for the defeat. 

Almost nobody. 


In the press box, two Minnesota writers were work- 
ing on their stories for the next day’s papers. One 
pointed out to the other how Minnesota had dom- 
inated Washington Statistically. The Vikings earned 
26 first downs, Washington 11. The Vikings gained 
382 yards, Washington 203. The Vikings ran 79 plays, 
Washington 48. 

The other writer nodded. “It’s just like I figured,” 
he said. “Last year, we used to lose the statistics and 
win the ballgame. Now, we'll win the statistics and 
lose the ballgame. I told you that’s what Tarkenton 
does for you.” 


After 12 years in professional football, Fran Tar- 
kenton remains a target for critical assaults upon his 
manhood and his winning zeal, upon his ability and 
his leadership. The anti-Tarkenton party line can be 
traced directly to the man who coached Tarkenton 
during his first Minnesota stay, Norm Van Brocklin. 
The gospel, according to Van Brocklin, was this: 
“Fran Tarkenton will win games he should lose, and 
he’ll lose games he should win, but he'll never win 
games he has to win.” 

That theory explains, quite clearly, why Tarkenton 
concluded after Minnesota’s 1966 season that either 
he or Van Brocklin had to go. (Ironically, both went.) 

Tarkenton wrote letters to each of the Vikings’ 
directors, telling them of his desire to be traded, to be 
shipped as far as possible from Norm Van Brocklin. 
Tarkenton said he would never play for Van Brocklin; 
he would sooner retire from football. 

Faced with that ultimatum, Jim Finks, the Vikings’ 
general manager, traded Tarkenton to the New York 
Giants for four draft choices. (The four draft choices 
turned out to be Clint Jones, Bob Grim, Ron Yary 
and Ed White. Because of Jones’ promise, the Vikings 
then dealt Tommy Mason to Los Angeles for a draft 
choice, who turned out to be Alan Page, and for 
Marlin McKeever, who was traded to Washington for 
Paul Krause. Because the Vikings had so many high 
draft choices, they traded one to New Orleans for 
Gary Cuozzo, who was later sent to St. Louis for John 
Gilliam. In other words, as a direct or indirect result 
of that 1967 Tarkenton trade, the Vikings picked up 
six current starters—Jones, Yary, White, Page, Krause 
and Gilliam—plus Bob Grim, the key man in the 1972 
trade that brought Tarkenton back to Minnesota. ) 


| ae scrambled away from Van Brocklin— 
who lost the Viking job to Bud Grant in 1967—but 
he did not escape Van Brocklin’s label. The knock 
on Tarkenton was modified slightly; what it came down 
to, essentially, was that Fran Tarkenton was a fine 
quarterback for a losing team, colorful and exciting, 
great as a gate attraction, but that he couldn't quarter- 
back a winning team, he wasn’t a winner himself, he 
wouldn’t win the big games. It didn’t seem a terribly 
fair judgment—considering the quality of the Minne- 
sota and Giant teams Tarkenton guided in his first 11 
seasons—but still it stuck. 

The anti-Tarkenton line altered perceptibly as a 
result of his final season in New York. During the 
exhibition season, Tarkenton quit the team before a 
game in Texas, arguing that he would not play with- 
out a signed contract and that the Giants were unwill- 
ing to negotiate a fair contract with him. Tarkenton 
said he would rather retire than accept an unfair offer. 

Wellington Mara, the Giant owner, did not bend 
one inch. He did not say, “Come back, Francis.” He 
said, “Lots of luck in your new career.” After a brief 
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holdout in his Atlanta home—he did about as well as 
the Confederates did against Sherman—Tarkenton 
came back to New York and accepted essentially the 
same contract he had labeled unfair a few days ear- 
lier. Tarkenton not only lost his demands; he lost face. 
This did not make Wellington Mara his favorite person. 

And then when the season began, and the Giants 
staggered, and Tarkenton hardly bothered to disguise 
his unhappiness, Wellington Mara decided that Fran 
Tarkenton, despite his fine moral upbringing, was not 
his hero, either. 

Tarkenton was shipped back to Minnesota—coach 
Bud Grant definitely wanted him; general manager 
Jim Finks, who had felt slighted when Tarkenton 
wrote to the board of directors instead of turning to 
him in 1967, went along with Grant—and the Giant 
organization immediately began to bad-mouth Tarken- 
ton. The new party line was that Tarkenton was a 
divisive force on the Giants, that he drove a wedge 
between head coach Alex Webster and the players, 
that he tried to assume Webster’s job, that his ego 
and his mouth were far larger than his talents. Be- 
sides, his passes were hard to catch. Judging from 
reports filtering out of the Giant office, Tarkenton was 
being blamed for about eight of the team’s defeats in 
1971 and Fred Dryer for the other two. 

Tarkenton, who is as self-controlled as he is self- 
confident, accepts the criticism without outward bitter- 
ness. The charge that he is not a winner, that he can’t 
win big games, he dismisses as ridiculous. “I’ve won a 
lot of games,” he says. “In high school. In college. In 
the NFL. Some of them had to be big ones.” 


T.. charge that Tarkenton hurt the Giants, with 
his attitude and with his play, he accepts as _ill- 
founded but understandable. “Maybe it’s the best 
thing,” he says. “When you make a trade, you have 
to rationalize. You can’t make a trade and say it’s for 
the bad of the club. If I were a general manager and 
I made a trade, I wouldn’t praise the guy I was giving 
away. How could I? How could anyone? You have to 
say the trade is going to improve your team, and you 
hope that if you keep saying it enough, maybe the 
rest of the players will believe it and benefit from it. 
Don’t take it too seriously when people say how bad 
you are—or how good you are. Only you know.” 

Tarkenton is very serious, very sincere when he says 
these things. He knows he sounds mature, and Tar- 
kenton is proud of his maturity. 


The morning after the Washington game, the Min- 
neapolis Tribune came out with a headline: TAR- 


KENTON CRUSHED BY LOSS TO REDSKINS. 
The story underneath began, “Fran Tarkenton probably 
never has taken a defeat harder... .” 


Fran Tarkenton was in a perfectly amiable mood 
the day after Washington beat the Vikings. If some 
deep depression was gnawing at him, Tarkenton was 
a terrific actor. In the afternoon, he went shopping 
for a motorcycle, he viewed the movies of the Red- 
skin game and he turned down an offer from Sargent 
Shriver to appear with Shriver at a rally at the Twin 
Cities airport. Tarkenton and Shriver are friends; they 
socialize together. But Tarkenton’s main business 
interest—Behavioral Systems, Inc., a company that 
trains the disadvantaged to enter the working force— 
has a multi-million dollar contract with the Nixon 
Administration. Tarkenton did not feel compelled to 
take a strong stand in the 1972 election. 

In the evening, Tarkenton went to dinner at a 
restaurant called The Jolly Green Giant, a family- 
type place, large and busy. No one in the restaurant 
said, “Hello, Francis,” no one asked him how he felt, 
no one asked him about the game, no one asked for 
an autograph. In P. J. Clarke’s, he wouldn't have 
escaped so easily. 

Tarkenton talked about the defeat, and about its 
impact on him. “I wanted to win,” he said. “I wanted 
to win very much. But not any more than anyone else. 
This team expects to win. This team should win.” 

Tarkenton sipped a gin-and-tonic. “You know, I 
feel funny playing a children’s game in my 30s, but I 
do it for one reason. I love it. Nothing in my life com- 
pares to the ecstasies I get from this game. And 
nothing compares to the horrible things. But every- 
body has enormous setbacks in every field. People 
want to put finality into sports, and it’s ridiculous. 
Look at Jerry West. He went through all those years 
without winning a championship, and everybody wor- 
tied about how he suffered, and now he’s finally won 
one, and what has it done to him? Nothing. It hasn’t 
affected him. He’s still the same man. 

“Tf I can win a championship, it won’t change me 
one way or the other. I want to win a championship. 
I want to win one desperately. It’s probably what I 
want right now more than anything else in the world. 
But if I don’t, ’'m not going to kill myself. And if T 
do win a championship, it will probably make me 
happier than anything else could—right now. But in 
a few years, it won’t make much difference.” 


Tarkenton finished dinner and left the restaurant. If 
anyone recognized him, they didn’t show it. “In a 
few years,” he said, “Ill be out of football, and not 
that many people will really care whether I ever won 
a championship or not. I'll be thinking about — 
other things myself—other goals, other chal-,Re 
lenges.” Tarkenton paused. “I feel bad about 
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losing last night,” he said. “But it ain’t gonna 
shake the world.” 
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3. Who intercepted more passes than any other player 


in pro football? 


Sports Quiz: 


4, Who’ the fastest man on ice in the NHL? 

5. In 1938, one boxer held three world titles at the 
same time. Do you know who? 

6. Which basketball team in the NBA scored the 


record number of points in a single game? 
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Jeannie Morris. Cancer couldn't kill his 
spirit. List price $5.95. 


105817, 1 Am Third, Gale Sayers with 
Al Silverman. A man who could become 
an immortal. Or a cripple. 

List price $6.95. 


105163, Gambler's Digest. Edited by 
Clement McQuaid. How to win. 
List price $12.50. 


101238, The Super-Athletes. David 
Willoughby. A unique record book, 
List price $15.00. 


117028, Lombardi: Winning Is The Only 
Thing. Edited by Jerry Kramer. 
List price $6.95. 


108647. A Thinking Man's Guide to Pro 
Football. Paul Zimmerman. The X's and 
O's put into ABC’s. List price $6.95. 


101279. I'm Glad You Didn't Take It 
Personally, Jim Bouton. What happened 
after Ball Four hit the fan. List price $5.95. 
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Guinness Book of World Records. Asa trial 
member, all you need buy are four more sports 
books during the next 12 months. Hardcover, 
publishers’ editions at discounts of up to 20% 
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and handling. 


With Sports Illustrated Book Club, 
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Sports Illustrated Book Club. 


109066. Bowling Secrets of the Pros. 
George Sullivan, A complete instruction 
course to make you a better bowler. 
List price $5.50. 


106286. Wrestling. The Making of a 
Champion. The Takedown. Bob 
Douglas, The world champ’s move-by- 
move guide. List price $8.95. 


185215. Tennis (3 volumes). Bill Talbert 
and Bruce Old. How to improve your 
strokes. As well as your singles and 
doubles game. List price $19.95. 
(Counts as 2 books). 


101816, The Complete Book of Bicycling. 
Eugene A, Sloane. List price $9.95, 


105478. The Hole Truth, Tommy Bolt, 
Inside big-moncy golf. List price $5.95. 


183475. Baseball (2 volumes): The Early 


Years, The Golden Age. Harold Seymour. 


Definitive history of cur national 
pastime, List price $21, 
(Counts as 2 choices), 


108753, The Book of Table Tennis—How 
To Play The Game. Demonstrated by 
Glenn Cowan of the U.S, Table Tennis 
Team. List price $6.95. 


107961. Practical Golf. John Jacobs. The 
successful golf instructor gets it ail down 
on paper, List price $8.95, 


106492. Voices of Sport. Maury Allen, 
2) great sporiscasters re-create the 
dramatic moments they announced. 
List price $5.95. 


105460. Poker Strategy and Winning 
Play. A. D. Livingston. This book may 
save your bankroll. List price $5.95. 
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THE BIGGER THEY ARE... 


(Continued from page 49) 
his athletic career—saved the Amer- 
icans from total disaster. 

Overconfidence contributed to the 
defeat of some Americans. Poor plan- 
ning on the part of the U.S. Olympic 
Committee hurt others. Both those 
factors played a part in Duane 
Bobick’s defeat. Not since Neville 
Chamberlain—the prime minister, no 
relation to the basketball player—had 
anyone fallen so hard at Munich. 

But until he fell, no one glowed 
so brightly as Duane Bobick. 


Bright, brash nd articulate, 
Bobick had always seemed almost 
too good to be true: A computer 
print-out of the ideal heavyweight 
come to life. A happy-go-lucky coun- 
try boy (Bowlis, Pop. 278), but a 
doggedly determined athlete (he had 
run four miles every morning for 19 
months), Duane came across as an 
appealing mixture of maturity and 
naivete, idealism and materialism. 

His background bulged with the 
anecdotal folklore one expects from 
a champion. “I may be the Pan-Am 
champ,” Duane noted, after winning 
in Cali, Columbia, “but right now 
I’ve got a father and two brothers at 
home who can clean my clock. And 
I’ve got eight more younger brothers 
who are still growing. Heck, some- 
day I might be champ and not even 
ranked in the top ten in my own 
hometown.” 


His oldest brother Leroy, a 23- 


year-old ex-Marine, was a promising 
6-2, 255-pound heavyweight until an 
injury ended his career. Twenty-year- 
old Rodney is 6-3, 240 pounds and 
has won seven straight as a pro. Half 
a dozen other Bobicks are in the 
Golden Gloves. And the clan has 
been staging intramural battles for 
years. “I remember days I didn’t 
know if I-was conscious or uncon- 
scious,” Duane recalls. “Heck, with 
no sisters around, you had to do two 
things well—fight and keep house!” 

Bobick’s father is a plasterer. The 
family has always lived on the thin 
edge of poverty. Until recently, their 
aged house was heated only by a 
wood-burning stove in the living 
room. “‘My parents sacrificed for us,” 
Duane says. “My dad is only 45, 
but he’s got the body of a 60-year- 
old man. Now, with my _ boxing 
money, I want to make them com- 
fortable. I want to send my broth- 
ers to college or set them up in busi- 
ness. For me? Man, just a car and a 


place to call my own.” 

Duane’s fierce family loyalty ex- 
tends also to the only man in the 
fight game he has ever really trusted. 
That man, ironically, is black. 

Fifty year-old Murphy “Panama” 
Griffith, the short, bald-headed uncle 
of former world champion Emile 
Griffith, trains Navy fighters in San 
Diego. He met Bobick in 1970, while 
Duane was preparing for the West 
Coast Navy tournament. “I’d gone 
to the finals of the Minnesota Golden 
Gloves twice as a light heavyweight,” 
remembers Bobick, “and I’d won the 
Hawaii Golden. Gloves as a heavy- 
weight after I joined the Navy. But 
I’d just done real bad in the national 
Golden Gloves and I wasn’t much of 
a fighter. In fact, I was nobody. 

“But Griff took an interest in me. 
I learned more in seven days than 
Id ever known. I'd been a stiff, stand- 
up fighter. Griff taught me to move 
side-to-side, throw faster punches, use 
combinations, hooks and uppercuts. 
He was real patient. I even felt he 
cared about my life outside boxing. I 
could go to him for any advice. Now 
it’s all paid off.” 

Bobick won the West Coast tourna- 
ment, then took his first All-Navy 
title. Suddenly, he was a winner and 
his allegiance to Griffith was unlim- 
ited. 

“Griff was the first black adult I’d 
ever had real contact with,” he says. 
“I'd heard people talk about riots 
and things, and I was leery. But 
Griff taught me not to judge what you 
don’t know. We’re real close now. 
Ive put my life in his hands. Who- 
ever I sign with, they know Griff will 
be my trainer and we'll live in San 
Diego. No Griffith, no contract.” 

With the pre-Olympic victories came 
pressure. Bobick responded with ma- 
turity to the Great White Hope label 
(“It’s stupid, especially with Griff in 
my corner, but if that’s what people 
want—and I can capitalize on it— 
fine!”), but the deluge of contract 
offers unnerved him. 

“Most of them were vultures, look- 
ing for a meal ticket,” Bobick reflect- 
ed in Munich. “I was scared some 
were from the underworld. Wherever 
I'd go, a guy would pop up and say 
he represented people who wanted to 
make me rich.. Nobody seemed inter- 
ested in me as a human being. They 
didn’t believe I just wanted to concen- 
trate on the gold medal, that winning 
it for my country was more impor- 
tant than the money. I got pretty 


depressed.” 

Bobick stood in the practice gym 
at Olympic Village, sweat dripping 
from his mountainous shoulders. 

He had quietly narrowed the field of 
Prospective managers to two: Den- 
ver millionaire Bill Daniels and a 
group of wealthy New Englanders or- 
ganized by Massachusettes Boxing 
Commissioner Eddie Urbac. Since 
Daniels already owned the contract of 
Ron Lyle—the last man to defeat 
Bobick—Duane was leaning toward 
the Urbac group. 


Heavyweight boxing didn’t begin 
until the second week of the Olym- 
pics, but as soon as the Village 
opened, people treated Bobick as 
though he had already won his gold 
medal. Smiling, bouncy, outgoing, 
Duane was the center of attention. 
His blue USA jacket was a magnet 
for athletes who called his name and 
pressed nearer for a few words of 
conversation. Film crews followed 
him everywhere, and women stared 
longingly. 

“IT might be the best known guy 
here,” he marveled one afternoon, 
lounging outside the U.S. dorm. 
“Some people may remember me 
from the Pan-Am Games. Mostly, I 
think it’s because I’m the heavyweight 
—and I guess that makes me spe- 
cial.” 

Despite the almost surrealistic exis- 
tence, Duane seemed to maintain a 
sense of proportion. There was no 
friction with his predominently black 
teammates. He laughed at _ their 
“White Hope” banter and gave “skin” 
as each fighter departed for the Box- 
ing Hall. 

The night before his first Olympic 
fight, Duane sat in the athletes’ lounge 
at the village, tapping his fingers to 
the rock music and eying the girls. 
He spoke seriously of molding: his 
personality to prepare for the pres- 
sures and demands of professional 
boxing and worried aloud that he 
might be getting too self-centered. He 
even conceded that great amateurs 
often flop as pros. But defeat in the 
Olympics was the one thing that 
never crossed his mind. 

Only two men had even an out- 
side chance of beating Bobick: Yuri 
Nesterov of the USSR and Teofilo 
Stevenson of Cuba. Bobick had drawn 
these two as his first two opponents, 
back to back. 

Nesterov was a light heavyweight 
beefed up to 188 pounds after Bobick 
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had slaughtered Russia’s top three 
heavyweights during the 1971 tour of 
the USSR. The 6-5 Stevenson seemed 
more formidable. He had given Duane 
a rough test before losing a decision 
in the Pan-Am Games. 

‘Ym too big for the Russian and 
the Cuban can’t have improved that 
much,” Bobick said, matter-of-factly. 
“All Stevenson had was a good left. 
I started getting to him in the second 
round and beat his body so bad he 
wanted to crawl under a rock. He 
hasn’t forgotten. I doubt he’s look- 
ing forward to fighting me.” 

There was much, however, that 
Bobick had chosen to overlook. He 
had not fought in a month and, since 
the U.S. didn’t bother to bring a 
heavyweight sparring partner to Mu- 
nich, Bobick’s only ring work had 
been against light heavyweight Ray 
Russell. Later, Duane would realize 
that he had been pulling his punches, 
day after day, to avoid hurting the 
lighter man. 


For the first time, the Boxing Hall 
was filled to capacity. The loud, bois- 
terous crowd had come to see Bobick, 
and when he emerged from the 
dressing room, the building shook with 
noise. 

But the Bobick who entered the 
ring was not the glib, cocky young- 
ster of the previous night. Jaw tight, 
body stiff, Bobick’s movements 
seemed stiff and mechanical. 

At the bell, Bobick’s features twist- 
ed into a pained grimace. He looked 
like a little boy struggling not to cry. 
“My body just won’t relax some- 
times,” he admitted later. “I can’t let 
it go.” 

The big punch, ‘however, was still 
there. A right to the head floored 
the stocky Nesterov for an eight 
count. Another right staggered him 
once more. The referee signaled a 
standing count. 

Often swinging wildly, Bobick con- 
tinued to pummel his lighter op- 
ponent, but Nesterov refused to fall. 
Instead, the Russian lashed back with 
lefts and rights to Bobick’s face. “Re- 
lax,” implored coach Bobby Lewis 
between rounds. “Duane, you got to 
relax.” 

For two more rounds, the fighters 
stood toe-to-toe. Bobick lunged with 
his jab, caught too much leather and 
was tired and arm weary toward the 
finish. 

But his fists were sledgehammers 
pounding on Nesterov’s skull. Late in 


the second round, the Russian seemed 
about to fall, but hooked himself to 
Duane’s shoulder and held on. The 
crowd never stopped screaming. 

At the final bell, Nesterov could 
barely stand. The decision was unan- 
imous for Bobick. In the dressing 
room, Bobby Lewis hurriedly pressed 
an ice pack against Duane’s right eye. 
“The guy hit you too much, too 
many hooks,” snapped the lean, mus- 
tached black man. “You got tired. 
Man, you got to get more rest.” 

That night, in the village, Duane 
seemed edgy and self-conscious, 
aware that he had not fought well 
enough. “What happened to you,” a 
girl asked, pointing with surprise at 
the swollen, discolored area beneath 
his right eye. 

Bobick forced a smile and shrugged. 
“I was in a fight,” he said. “But you 
oughtta see the other guy.” 

“I can’t relax,” he admitted later, 
walking back toward the dorm. “I 


was tense today and I still feel like- 


I'm on an upper!” 

All night, the tension remained. He 
tried to sleep, then tried to read, then 
periodically he slipped away to the 
trainers’ room for more ice. “I kept 
worrying about the pain in my eye,” 
he said late. “I knew I had to fight 
Stevenson in two days.” 

The Cuban had been impressive. 
No longer a one-handed fighter, he 
had knocked out a husky Pole with 
vicious right -uppercuts—a punch 
Nesterov had used effectively against 
Bobick. 


Arab commandos invaded the 
Olympic village that night. Bobick 
awoke to learn that two Israeli ath- 
letes had been killed and nine others 
were being held hostage. Bobick 
soon found himself on the terrace, 
Staring out at the crowd of police 
in the center of the village. He felt 
uncommonly tense. 

Thirty seconds into the first round 
against Teofilo Stevenson, a long, 
stinging jab crashed against Bobick’s 
right eye. “I felt it beginning to puff,” 
he said later. “I’ve got high cheek- 
bones and they -swell easy. Two days 
wasn’t enough for them to have 
healed.” 

Duane’s plan had been to neutral- 
ize Stevenson’s reach by moving in- 
side. But now, worried that his bad 
eye might be cut, Bobick stayed out- 
side. 

It was a mistake. Stevenson’s jab 
ripped at Bobick’s face. By the sec- 


ond round, when Duane did move 
nearer, the eye had already begun to 
close. Bobick landed some heavy 
punches, bulled the Cuban against 
the ropes and felt he had almost 
evened the fight. 

But the sight in his right eye be- 
came increasingly blurred. Bobick 
could no longer see Stevenson’s right 
hand when the Cuban began to hurl 
uppercuts. The punches rattled 
against his skull throughout the sec- 
ond round and Duane felt himself be- 
ginning to panic. 

At the bell, his eye was complete- 
ly closed. 

Bobick fought the final round on 
guts and courage. He had nothing else 
left. The once awesome punches had 
lost their sting. His muscles refused 
to respond. He felt as though weights 
had been strapped to his arms and he 
was moving in slow motion. 

“I tried to get inside,” Duane said 
afterword, “but Stevenson _ started 
moving and I just couldn’t find him. 
My depth perception and balance 
were off. I couldn’t make out his 
punches until it was too late. I was a 
goddamn punching bag and there was 
nothing I could do about it.” 

Frustrated and desperate, Bobick 
continued to lunge forward. But his 
opponent had become a _ distant, 
cloudy figure, looming behind a wall 
of slashing fists that pounded Bobick’s 
stomach and ripped against his aching 
eye. 

Duane stumbled, Stevenson dug a 
right uppercut into his side, and 
Bobick landed on the seat of his 
pants. For the first time in almost 
two years, he was down. 

His last recollection is the thought 
that “everything was suddenly slipping 
away.” 

Dazed, Bobick struggled to his 
feet. He doesn’t remember lumbering 
toward Stevenson, swinging a slow 
left, and catching a savage right in his 
gut. 

The blow pitched Bobick sideways. 
He landed on his knees, then slumped 
forward, his head against the canvas. 

Somehow, Bobick rose once more. 
His one glazed eye searched for Stev- 
enson. But the referee’s hand waved 
before him. The fight was stopped. 
There would be no gold medal. 


Now Bobick will turn profession- 
al—for a few less dollars than he 
once had dreamed. Now, he will be 
fighting for money. 

The fun part is over. HH 
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TOMMY PROTHRO 


(Continued from page 76) 

was not going to be a championship 
contender and he wanted very badly 
to get with any team that he thought 
had some chance to win its division. 
As for Rentzel, yes, he had personal 
problems and we're all aware of 
them. I think he’s as aware as any- 
body and he’s been going to a psy- 
chiatrist. But he’s done a fine job for 
us. So has Dryer. 

Interviewer: I take it, then, that 
you're not afraid to take on any 
player with a problem? 

Prothro: Yes and no. I’m not afraid 
to take on problems that don’t re- 
late to team morale. If they relate to 
team morale, I’m reluctant to take 
them on. In college, I wasn’t reluc- 
tant because I felt that problem 
players couldn’t cause morale trouble 
but once. If they did, we just got rid 
of them. But in professional football, 
where you have to give up some- 
thing to get a player, I am reluctant 
to give up something for somebody 
I might have to turn loose quick be- 
cause of team morale. 

Interviewer: Obviously, then, you han- 
dle players differently in the pros 
than you did in college? 

Prothro: I think as far as handling 
the players, I’ve handled them ex- 
actly the same in the pros as in col- 
lege. I think most coaches who have 
any success whatsoever are authori- 
tarians. And they establish and main- 
tain on the field a level of discipline. 
That level of discipline may vary but 
there is only one thing that’s impor- 
tant. That is, whatever standard you 
set, whether it’s the star that breaks 
it or some journeyman, you’ve got to 
take action. 

On the other hand, I’ve never be- 
lieved in setting up a 15-page book 
of rules and painting myself into a 
corner. We have few rules, But I be- 
lieve our players know there is a 
point I couldn’t allow them to go 
past even if I wanted to and still 


maintain control of the football 
squad. 
Interviewer: I understand you are 


quite lenient about bed checks, more 
so than most coaches. 

Prothro: You're talking about the 
curfew now, and I guess my method 
has stirred up a little controversy, at 
least in Los Angeles. As you know, 
most pro camps have a curfew all 
through training camp. I understand 


got fined pretty heavily. Well, that’s 
ridiculous to fine a 28-year-old man 
for something like that. Now, if the 
player stayed out every night until 
1:30, that would upset me. That 
would upset me a great deal. But if a 
player gets to bed pretty regularly 
and he wants to stay up one night 
or two nights in a row, to meet his 
wife or just to go out and relax, I’m 
not going to get all upset. 

Interviewer: Of the rules that you 
do enforce, which one do you con- 
sider most important? 

Prothro: One that I’m sort of a nut 
on is being tardy. As I’ve told our 
squad, “When you're late for a meet- 
ing, in effect what you're doing is 
telling everybody else that your time’s 
more important than theirs, so they 
can wait for you.” So if a player’s 
late, there’s an automatic fine. Let’s 
say we're having a squad meeting of 
47 players and you're late. Well, you 
owe 50 cents a minute to every one 
of the 46 players you've kept wait- 
ing. So, it’s 23 dollars a minute. 
Interviewer: Okay, you’ve been 
coaching in the pros for over a year 
now. Do you advocate any changes? 
Prothro: Well, I think that if you 
asked anybody that knew anything 
about football, they would all sug- 
gest rule changes. And certainly there 
are some I would make if I could. 
Interviewer: Such as? 

Prothro: Well, for one thing, I'd put 
the goal posts back on the end line. 
The field goal wouldn’t be so easy to 
make and the goal posts wouldn’t 
present a hazard to the players. For 
another, I would probably widen the 
field a few feet, to give the offense 
a little more chance. But that would 
be a real problem some places where 
the stadium already comes too close 
to the field. You’d have to tear down 
some million dollar stadiums, which 
I don’t believe many people would 
like. I'm also in favor of the two- 
point extra point. Obviously, the ma- 
jority of people in pro football aren’t. 
That’s the reason we don’t have it in 
the NFL. 

Interviewer: What about the future 
of Tommy Prothro? What do you 
want to accomplish? A Super Bowl? 
Prothro: You picked it. 

Interviewer: Okay, say you win the 
Super Bowl this year. Then what? 
What’s your ambition? To establish 
another football dynasty? 
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THE YEAR THE LAKERS WON THE CHAMPIONSHIP 


(Continued from page 57) 

taining, But when he dares to express 
more personal, sensitive feelings, he 
grows unsure and hesitant. Too often 
his attempts at honesty and candor 
are interpreted as arrogance or churl- 
ishness; his self-analyses are ridiculed 
as empty rationalizations. And having 
been burned too many times, he acts 
wary and threatened, hiding his scars 
under a veneer of toughness and inde- 
pendence—a veneer that only com- 
pounds his difficulties by creating the 
impression he doesn’t give a damn. 

Beneath the surface, however, the 
scars are real. The “Goliath complex” 
goes much deeper than the theatrics 
of basketball. Growing up black and 
a foot taller than everyone else in the 
streets of Philadelphia, Wilt knew the 
humiliation of being laughed at as a 
freak or goon. Ordinarily, time and 
maturity might have helped him to 
overcome such slights, but ironically, 
Wilt’s athletic ability denied him the 
luxury of time. As a high school 
prodigy besieged by recruiters from 
some 200 colleges, he found himself 
a superstar before he ever had a 
chance to find himself as a person. 

Rushing headlong into the nation- 
al spotlight, pursued from all sides by 
men who saw profit in his talent, 
the young star tried to comprehend 
his complex surroundings in simple, 
childlike terms. “I used to think of 
myself as climbing a high wall,” he 
once said in an introspective mo- 
ment. “Some people were helping me 
up, but a lot of others were trying to 
pull me back down.” 

Chamberlain played college ball for 
three years at Kansas, growing more 
convinced with every game that 
most of the world was lined up on 
the wrong side of his imaginary 
wall. Off the court, he was questioned 
repeatedly about how much money 
the university was paying him under 
the table; fans and writers were far 
more interested in his alleged “salary” 
than they were in his troubled per- 
sonality. On the court, he was jostled 
and mauled by defensive players 
who were assigned to stop him at all 
costs. In a hint of things to come, he 
was roundly criticized for twice fail- 
ing to lead Kansas to a champion- 
ship. Disillusioned, he left school 
to join the Harlem Globetrotters. 

A year later, accompanied by a vast 
publicity buildup, Chamberlain 
joined the Philadelphia Warriors of 
the NBA. It soon became apparent 
that his gifts surpassed those of any- 


one who had ever joined the league. 
Averaging 37 points a game, he was 
named Rookie of the Year and gen- 
erated tremendous excitement in ev- 
ery city he visited. “He’s made the 
whole country conscious of the NBA,” 
said the Celtics’ Russell, who was to 
be such a torment for Wilt through 
the next decade. “He’s made it a big 
league.” If others were fully con- 
scious of Chamberlain’s identity, the 
star himself was still confused. 

Desperately seeking approval, 
Chamberlain altered his style several 
times through the years. When he 
broke a lot of scoring records and 
was accused of being selfish, he de- 
cided to prove his selflessness with a 
vengeance—and became the only cen- 
ter who ever led the league in as- 
sists. Faulted for careless play on de- 
fense, he developed himself into a 
fearsome shot-blocker. In fact, he 
mastered every aspect of the game 
but one; he remains a poor foul 
shooter. 

The adjustments were never quite 
enough, however, to satisfy some peo- 
ple, and they left the big man with 
a residue of bitterness and frustra- 
tion. When the matchup against Jerry 
Lucas in last spring’s playoff finals 
demanded yet another drastic shift in 
emphasis from defense to offense, 
Chamberlain complied—but not with- 
out frequent expressions of annoy- 
ance. “I don’t know of any athlete 
who’s ever been asked to change so 
often,” he said. “It’s not impossible, 
but it is tough on me, and I wish 
people would realize it.” 

Off the court, Wilt has broadened 
himself in many ways, as if deter- 
mined to put to rest the hated insin- 
uation that he is simply a freakishly 
gifted physical specimen. He reads 
extensively and speaks five languages: 
he insists on playing a personal role 
in his various financial dealings. In 
recent years he has also become in- 
volved in politics, risking the censure 
of many blacks by speaking out for 
Richard Nixon. 

Above all, Chamberlain has sought 
to overcome the various travails of 
his existence by submerging himself 
in a luxuriant, voluptuous lifestyle 
that assures his place on any all-time, 
all-pro team of hedonists. And while 
he has long shown his affinity for 
flashy cars, fine women and elegant 
living, it was only in 1968—when he 
was traded from Philadelphia to Los 
Angeles—that Wilt was able to stretch 
out in a land that has room for his 
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body and his dreams. The California 
culture, with its emphasis on style 
over substance and pleasure over al- 
most everything, provided an atmos- 
phere in which Chamberlain could 
truly breathe. Arriving at the age of 
31 in the land of stars, Wilt was fi- 
nally able to carve out an environ- 
ment all his own—one that culmi- 


_Nated in his $1.5-million dream house 


on a hilltop above Bel Air. 

The house, rising in triangular 
splendor from a $135,000 lot that 
was once the site of a World War II 
anti-aircraft encampment, took three 
years to build. Wilt not only speci- 
fied the gigantic, dimensions, from 
the 45-foot living room ceiling to the 
72-square-foot bed in his own room; 
he also handpicked the Brazilian rose- 
wood paneling, the custom-made 
furniture, the huge collection of art. 

From his own bed, Wilt can con- 
trol almost everything in his private 
world, pushing buttons to open and 
close various gates and curtains, to 
fill his huge sunken marble bathtub, 
or to dazzle his guest of the moment 


by sliding back the ceiling and re- - 


vealing a great triangular slab of sky. 
Staring down from his patio at the 
view across Stone Canyon and the 
Pacific, he fairly glows. with pride. 
Here there is no intrusive hint that 
life has been anything less than 
glorious for Wilt Chamberlain. 


Considering his environment, his for- 
tune and the wisdom—or at least the 
equanimity—he had acquired through 
his 13 seasons, Wilt would undoubt- 
edly have survived another disap- 
pointment in the 1972 playoffs. If the 
fall he took in that fourth game 
against the Knicks had sidelined or 
hampered him enough to let the title 
slip away, the criticism would have 
been brutal for a while, but life 
would have gone on up on his hill- 
top. Was the importance to him of 
this particular championship being 
exaggerated by the press and the 
fans? “I have become sort of cal- 
loused over the years,” he said. 
“When your whole life is basketball 
and you can’t seem to win the big 
ones, it takes a lot out of you emo- 
tionally. And yet when I think about 
this season, I feel I want this title 
even more than the first one I won.” 

Throughout the last season, the 
Lakers had all done their jobs better 
than any team in NBA history—large- 
ly through the efforts of the Coach of 
the Year, Bill Sharman. Taking over 


a team that was scarcely expected to 
contend for the title, Sharman had 
driven the Lakers into superb 
physical condition and then built 
them into a fast-breaking club that 
could run its opponents off any court. 
To get results, Sharman talked so con- 
stantly that he ended the season rasp- 
ing at his players through a bullhorn 
because of severe laryngitis. 

But the results spoke eloquently 


for him: The Lakers put together. 


their incredible 33-game winning 
streak—the previous record had been 
only 20—and shattered another rec- 
ord by winning 69 games during the 
Tegular season. Jerry West, Gail Good- 
rich and Jim McMillian enjoyed great 
offensive seasons under Sharman’s 
system, and Chamberlain did exact- 
ly what his coach asked, concentrat- 
ing on rebounding and defense and 
triggering the fast break with his 
passes. Even more significantly, the 
big man who had cost more than one 
earlier coach his job responded en- 
thusatically to Sharman; Wilt set a 
personal record by attending every 
single practice session of the year. 
Despite their regular-season rec- 


ords, the Lakers faced a formidable. 


task in the playoffs. Their first op- 
ponents, the Chicago Bulls, were dec- 
imated by injuries, but beyond them 
loomed Kareem Abdul-Jabbar and the 
defending champion Milwaukee 
Bucks. And then the winner of the 
Buck-Laker series would have to main- 
tain the physical and emotional 
strength to get past the survivor of 
the supposedly weaker Eastern play- 
offs. The real danger, however, 
lurked less in the opponents than in 
the Lakers themselves: In 11 previous 
years in Los Angeles, they had 
reached the final round seven times, 
only to be heartbreakingly defeated. 

But these playoffs offered a new 
script, promising a welcome new end- 
ing for the Lakers. West, at 33, re- 
mained one of the most popular men 
who ever played the game. Patient 
and gracious even when pressed to 
explain his many near-misses or the 
perplexing shooting slump that afflict- 
ed him during these playoffs, West 
had almost everyone in_ basketball 
hoping that he would win at least 
one title before the seasons ran out 
on him. As Chamberlain said, “If 
there’s any justice in these things, it’s 
owed to Jerry.” 

For Wilt, 35, the playoffs offered 
another kind of poetic justice; at last, 
the feared, unpopular Goliath figure 


was playing for the other side. Abdul- 
Jabbar was taller, quicker and much 
younger than Chamberlain, and he 
had fashioned a villainous reputation 
that was every bit as convincing as 


Wilt’s had once been. While Cham- . 


berlain preached arid practiced the 
tried and true values of Americanism, 
capitalism and materialism, Kareem 
alienated many middle-American fans 
with his Islamic faith, militant 
attitude and haughty manner. 

As a hardened veteran and com- 


-fortable millionaire, Wilt was less con- 


cerned about the fans’ sentiments 
than he might have been a decade 
earlier, but he admitted that his new 
Tole had an effect on him. “I’m de- 
lighted to be looked at in a favorable 
way,” he said. “A lot of people seem 
to be changing their minds about me, 
and I think it goes a little deeper 
than just rooting. I’m very grateful.” 

Hustling at a pace he had seldom 
equaled during his younger days, 
Chamberlain kept constant pressure 
on Abdul-Jabbar. He didn’t “stop” the 
bigger man, any more than any de- 
fender had ever stopped Wilt during 
his prime. But he did keep Kareem 
harassed and off balance, forcing him 
to struggle for every basket and ev- 
ery rebound—and that was all the 
Lakers needed. 

There were four one-sided games 
in the series; each team won two. 
But the second and third games were 
frantic and wildly unpredictable—the 
kind that had to be decided in the 
final seconds, the kind that the Lak- 
ers had so often contrived to lose. 
They won them both, and the way 
in which they won seemed to signify 
this was, at last, the Lakers’ year. | 

The second game was one of the 
most beautifully played, exciting and 
bizarre in NBA history. The Lakers, 
who had managed a feeble 73 points 
while losing the series opener, shot 
brilliantly, but Abdul-Jabbar’s 40 
points kept the Bucks in competition. 
With seconds left, Los Angeles led by 
a point. West, bringing the ball up- 
court, was met by Kareem, showing 
his fantastic agility for a big man by 
rushing out to disrupt the Laker de- 
fense. As a horrified crowd in the 
Inglewood Forum gasped, it hap- 
pened: West, the man who wanted 
the title so badly, the one the loyal 
fans called “Mr. Clutch,” lost the ball. 
As it bounced toward the sidelines, 
Jerry could have watched another 
season eluding his grasp. “I might 
have, if there had been time,” he said 
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later. “But it happened so fast, I 
didn’t think at all.” 

Then West got an undreamed-of 
break. Official Manny Sokol, watch- 
ing the play, got in the way. The ball 
hit him in the stomach and stayed in 
play. Given that otherworldly re- 
prieve, West grabbed the ball and 
fired a pass to Hairston, who scored 
to wrap up the game. 

In the very next game, the Lakers 
led by a single point in the closing 
seconds; then the Bucks fouled Cham- 
berlain. The likely scenario was fa- 
miliar. Wilt was not only the worst 
of all foul-shooters, but his average 
always dipped even lower under 
playoff stress. If he missed the free 
throws, the Bucks could rush down- 
court and score, and Wilt would be 
credited with blowing another big 
one. The Milwaukee crowd did its 
part, booing wildly as Chamberlain 
eyed the basket, his head cocked to 
one side, his body arched slightly 
backward. He made two foul shots to 
clinch the game. 

Only the Knicks remained in the 
Lakers’ path: The patched-up, re- 
constructed Knicks, with only the 
seventh-best record in the NBA, a 
mere shadow of the team that had 
whipped the Lakers two years ear- 
lier. The Los Angeles players were 
understandably confident. “To be 
honest about it,” one player con- 
fided, “we figure that the Knicks 
might win one game if their outside 
shooters get hot. But there’s no way 
they should win the series.” 

Then that one game happened. 
Passing and shooting with uncanny 
accuracy, the Knicks put on an al- 
most perfect demonstration of bas- 
ketball to win the opening game at 
the Forum. Many of the fans who 
began filing out midway through the 
second half were muttering in dis- 
gust about their own club. Chamber- 
lain appeared rooted to the floor be- 
neath the basket as New York center 
Jerry Lucas, the six-foot, eight-inch 
replacement for Wilt’s former neme- 
sis, the ailing Willis Reed, scored 
freely from outside. 

Before the second game, coach 
Sharman was going over the plays 
he had diagramed on a green black- 
board. He placed special emphasis 
on No. 5. The sketch depicted Cham- 
berlain on offense, driving toward 
the basket against the smaller Lucas. 
Under it Sharman had scrawled, 
“Don’t cut through. WILT ONE- 
ON-ONE LUCAS.” That was the key 


to the Laker strategy. After a season 
of emphasizing rebounding and de- 
fense, Chamberlain had to reach 
back in time and become an offen- 
sive star again. Only by driving to 
the hoop could he exploit Lucas’ 
stature, disrupt Lucas’ concentration 
on offense and perhaps even get him 
into foul trouble. 

With Chamberlain wheeling and 
dealing in the low post and scoring 
with the dunks and backward “fin- 
ger rolls” into the hoop, West’s con- 
tinued slump barely mattered. The 
Knicks had two defensive weak- 
nesses—Lucas’ lack of height and 
Earl Monroe’s inconsistency. While 
Wilt exploited the first, little Gail 
Goodrich consistently drove around 
Monroe to score. It was cold, logical, 
blackboard-diagram basketball, and 
particularly when hustling Knick for- 
ward Dave DeBusschere was slowed 
by an injury, it seemed to make a 
Laker championship inevitable. 

Yet Chamberlain expressed little 
satisfaction about it. He was strange- 
ly sullen and quiet after the second 
game at the Forum, only slightly 
more outgoing after the third in New 
York. (Partly out of resentment to- 
ward some Los Angeles writers, he 
generally seemed more relaxed and 
garrulous among New Yorkers.) “I’m 
tired,” he said. “It’s been a long, long 
road. When it’s finally over, I’m 
going so far away you'll need a boat 
to find me.” 

“We're not exactly tearing the 
dressing room down yet,” added 
West. “After all, we’ve been this 
close before.” Then his caution was 
justified all too graphically, when 
Wilt crashed to the Garden floor. 


Wilt’s initial fears dissolved as the 
pain in the back of his head faded, 
but he still appeared reluctant or un- 
able to reassert his offensive domi- 
nance. The game stayed even all the 
way, until West scored with 13 sec- 
onds left to give the Lakers a two- 
point lead. Then Wilt’s recurring 
playoff nightmare came alive once 
more. DeBusschere threw up a final 
shot and missed, and the ball car- 
omed safely down into Chamberlain’s 
hands. But somehow, he let it slide 
through his grip; the brilliant Walt 
Frazier grabbed it and tapped it in 
to send the game into overtime. 

The pain and frustration in Cham- 
berlain’s scowling face was visible 
even in the distant rows of the Gar- 
den as he walked to the bench. He 


had already been called for five per- 
sonal fouls, and through his own 
miscue, he now faced five more min- 
utes of play in imminent danger of 
fouling out for the first time in his 
career—and all but ruining the Lak- 
ers’ chances. To make matters worse, 
West was still having trouble with 
his shooting. 

In the team huddle, Sharman 
didn’t seem to give those problems a 
thought. “Let’s go to Jerry,” he 
rasped. “Get him the ball.” 

“Jerry could have been oh-for-20,” 
said Jim McMillian, ‘and we’d still 
go to him. And because we all kept 
our confidence in him, we all kept 
our self-confidence.” The mood was 
infectious. Wilt shoved his foul situa- 
tion from his mind and blocked sev- 
eral shots. West and McMillian 
sparked a quick rally. The Lakers 
won by five. 

Afterwards, Chamberlain joked 
about both his fall and the rebound 
that had almost cost him the game. 
Doing a rough imitation of Sonny 
Liston, he said, “I felt like staying 
down for a count of nine. But I 
might have been like Sonny and for- 
got to get up at all.” Wilt smiled. 
“It’s very nice for a change to have 
some terrible things happen in a 
game—and still win.” 

But Chamberlain’s trials were far 
from over. Although his head had 
not been injured, he had used _ his 
right arm to break the fall—and 
overnight the wrist swelled up alarm- 
ingly. Playing hearts on the plane 
back to Los Angeles the next day, 
Wilt found that it hurt just to deal 
the cards; when he debarked, he left 
for the hospital with team physician 
Robert Kerlan. Hours later, the re- 
port was out, Wilt had a “severely 
sprained” wrist—later it would be 
revealed as fractured—and he was a 
“very, very doubtful” participant in 
the next day’s fifth game, and any 
games to follow. 

Returning to his home to treat the 
injury in the giant whirlpool adja- 
cent to one of his swimming pools, 
the big man remained in remarkably 
good spirits. “The way it feels right 
now,” he said, “I'll probably have to 
let Leroy Ellis take over for me.” 

That evening he entertained Frank 
Blauschild and Jim Wergeles, two 
friends who worked in the Knick 
front office. He was lying in the 
whirlpool when they arrived, but got 
up quickly to show his guests around 
the house. “It still bothers me too 


much,” he said as he poured them 
huge tumblers of Canadian and 
Scotch. “I don’t expect to play.” 

“Bull,” said Blauschild. “I’ve been 
watching you pour. You'll play.” 

Chamberlain slept only three hours 
that night. He spent the rest of the 
time alternately applying ice and the 
whirlpool to the wrist. When he ar- 
rived at the Forum for the game, he 
was injected with Celestone, an anti- 
inflammatory agent. Then Dr. Ker- 
lan fashioned a splint for him, sur- 
rounded by the padded prop that 
football linemen use. 

If anything, the injury seemed to 
drive him to do more than ever to 
the poor Knicks. He ranged far from 
the basket to block shots, took full 
control of the backboards and scored 
over Lucas for a series of smashing 
stuff shots. At no point did he suffer 
any of the lapses in concentration 
or periods of exhaustion that had 
marked his playoff career. In short, 
he was everything that people have 
always said he should be on a bas- 
ketball court—a towering presence 
who made the Lakers’ long-awaited 
championship victory look easy. 

After the triumph, Wilt was philo- 
sophical. “I’ve made a lot of friends 
over the years,” he said, “in Phila- 
delphia, in New York, out here in 
California. When people write or say 
things about me that aren’t fair or 
true, I think about those friends. I 
don’t hear the stuff that’s said be- 
hind my back, but they do. Right 
now, I can’t think of anything great- 
er about winning than the knowledge 
that all those people who've believed 
in me can walk in peace—like I do.” 

The interviews went on and the 
champagne just kept flowing. Finally, 
the spacious room emptied out and 
only West and Chamberlain _ re- 
mained. “A whole season of work- 
ing for this,” said Wilt, “and now 
the game’s been over for an hour and 
everybody’s gone. Well, I can dig it. 
It belongs just to us now.” 

For a moment the two stars met 
in the center of the room and em- 
braced happily. Then they were 
headed for the door, toward the 
autograph seekers and friends and 
the summer they had awaited for so 
long. “You know, Jerry,” said Wilt 
Chamberlain, “you stick around with 
me and we may make a hell of a 
basketball team.” ou 
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PRAISE THE LORD... 


(Continued from page 52) 
behind him, in 1965 he opened the 
$30 million university on 500 acres. 
What you have today is a futur- 
istic campus that looks more like the 
site of a World’s Fair than a place 
for study and worship. The student 
body has risen to some 2500 now. 
(“We had 1800 kids apply this fall,” 
says the registrar, “and we could only 
accept 900 of them.”) They come 
from all over: Only 26 percent are 
from Oklahoma, 30 denominations 
are represented, and five percent are 
black. The campus is dominated by 
the glassy 200-foot Prayer Tower, 
where a switchboard is manned every 
minute of the year by workers who 
counsel and pray for callers all over 
the world, and if the students who 
walk beneath that tower share any- 


thing it is a well-scrubbed joy right 


out of the Fifties. In the student 


_ handbook the rules are quite specific: 


Church on Sunday, chapel meetings 
twice a week, coats and ties for boys, 
skirts for girls (“They tried to en- 
force a skirt-length code,” says a 
faculty member, “but wisely gave. up 


- the idea”), no smoking, no drinking, 


no “fornication out of marriage,” 
even a curfew for the girls. “We had 
to let only ten kids go last year for 
breaking the rules,” says the dean of 
men, Jack Wallace, a former college 
football coach at Northeast Okla- 
homa, pointing out a theory shared 
by all administrators at the college: 
That kids today want discipline and 
rules to work under. ORU students 
comport themselves as a master race, 
wearing their hair trim but modishly 
long (as Roberts himself is doing 
these days), opening doors for each 
other and disarming visitors with 
Huckleberry Finn grins, “Any kid on 
this campus could cash a personal 
check anywhere in Tulsa,” says one 
school official, “because everybody 
knows who stands behind them.” 
Standing behind it all, of course, 
is The Man: Granville Oral Roberts, 
a son of the Oklahoma soil. Born 
into a Pentecostal preacher’s family 
34 years ago, he was given the mid- 
dle name because his mother hoped 
he would grow up to be a preacher 
like his father. But he developed a 
speech impediment and didn’t par- 
ticularly care for church as a boy, 
and it took a serious illness to change 
all that. Driving in for a layup dur- 
ing a high school basketball game 
when he was 16, he suddenly col- 
lapsed. Tuberculosis, they said, with 


not much hope for survival. Desper- 


ately, one night his parents wrapped . 


him up and took him to see a faith- 
healer at a tent revival in Ada, 
Oklahoma, and he says today that he 
recovered because of the faith put 
into his body by the preacher. He 
began preaching in the Pentecostal 
Holiness Church in the Forties, but 
soon dropped out and hit the road 
on the tent-revival circuit. By the 
Fifties he was the biggest name in 
the business. Like most evangelists, 
he has begun to soften his approach 


and modernize his methods—no more’ 


tents, no more hell-fire preaching, no 
more hysterical boasts of instant 
miracles—to become a sort of poor 
man’s Billy Graham. Roberts is what 
he is today because he recognized 
earlier than most that Americans had 
a new Set of interests, not to mention 
television and air conditioning, and 
evangelism had to fold its tents and 
go to the people. 

With that in mind, Roberts in- 
cluded big-time basketball in his ear- 
liest plans for the new university. 
“Sports is probably the biggest thing 
going in this country today,” he says. 
“A game like basketball is healthy, 
and it can also be a strong witness 
for God.” The first ORU Titans 
began playing during the 1966-67 
season, going 17-9 the first year and 
18-6 the next. They were winners, 
sure, but the competition was small- 
stuff and something was lacking. 
Roberts discovered what he was 
wanting when his team hosted Mid- 
dle Tennessee State in the second 
game of the third season. Running a 
wild fast-break and a pesty full-court 
pressure defense, Middle Tennessee 
embarrassed ORU by a score of 115- 
98. Roberts was so turned-on by the 
free-wheeling Ohio Valley Confer- 
ence team that he went down on the 
court as soon as the game ended and 
button-holed the Tennessee coach, a 
young fellow named Ken Trickey. “I 
decided,” Roberts says, “that that 
was the kind of team I wanted.” By 
early spring he had hired Trickey as 
basketball coach and athletic direc- 
tor, upped the athletic budget to 
around $300,000, and started talking 
about a national championship. 

Although he deliberated over the 
job before accepting (“All my coach- 
ing friends were saying, ‘What’s an 
Oral Roberts?’ ”), Trickey has never 
looked back. “I’ve got everything 
going for me here,” he was saying 
on his last day in the old gymnasium, 


prior to the move into the gaudy 
new coliseum. “I’ve got the city of 
Tulsa, which is beautiful and clean 
and accessible to both coasts. It’s a 
place a kid from a small town or a 
ghetto would like, and that’s where 
the players come from nowadays. 
I’ve got this kind of school, which 
has got to appeal to parents. I’ve got 
all of those ‘alumni,’ sort of built-in 
alumni like Notre Dame and West 
Point have. And I’ve got Oral Rob- 
erts on my side. I could call him 
right now and say, ‘President, I’ve 
got this 5-10 guard from Ohio over 
here and J want him,’ and he’d be 
over here talking to the boy in five 
minutes.” 

Ken Trickey is a delightful, candid 
man of 38 years who is popular any- 
where he goes. He was the New York 
press corps’ boy last year during the 
NIT meeting at Madison Square 
Garden, drawling oneliners right and 
left (“Defense is something you do 
when you don’t have the ball”) like 
a, well, like a colorful evangelist 
would. A two-time All-Ohio Valley 
guard at Middle Tennessee, he 
played in the 1954 NAIA tourna- 
ment before coaching high’ school 
teams in the Midwest and then going 
back to Middle Tennessee as an as- 
sistant in 1962. When he took over 
the head job there three years later, 
he quickly gave the school a colorful 
winning team. “You’re not too smart 
if your livelihood depends on five 
kids running around in their under- 
wear,” he has cracked, but he is an- 
other of those ‘hyped-up coaches 
basketball seems to breed. “I’m not 
nervous,” he says, “just quick.” 

Every time one of these obscure 
little schools suddenly bursts forth 
with a winning basketball team (as 
Jacksonville did three years ago), 
the coaching establishment . across 
the country begins talking about 
methods of recruitment and suggest~ 
ing investigations and questioning the 
level of opposition. “I know,” says 
Trickey. “When I took over it was 
April 1, and I had one game on my 
schedule and eight ballplayers. We 
were a little Christian school, and 
we weren't accredited in the NCAA. 
If we keep on winning, nobody’s 
going to want to play us and every- 
body’s going to be saying we’re buy- 
ing players and all of that stuff.” 
Actually, Trickey says, he virtually 
fell into the team which ranked 16th 
in ORU’s first year as a “major col- 
lege.” Richard Fuqua, for example, 
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was headed for Middle Tennessee to 
play for Trickey when Ken took the 
ORU job. “I thought I’d lost him, 
that he wouldn’t want to come out to 
Tulsa.” Fuqua is a poor black kid 
from Chattanooga, one of eight kids 
from Tennessee on the 23-man roster 
for this year. The coach at River- 
side High in Chattanooga; which had 
won 60 straight games, told Fuqua 
that ORU would be a good place to 
play, “so that’s how I got the best 
basketball player that ever came out 
of Tennessee,” says Trickey. Most of 
the others found their way to ORU 
the same way, through Trickey’s 
acquaintances and his ability to turn 
the kids on to ORU’s future. 

“J don’t really have that much 
trouble recruiting here,” he said as 
he sat in an office filled with pic- 
tures and busts of the Kennedy 
brothers, John and Robert, behind 
the inevitable placard saying EX- 
PECT A MIRACLE. “Most of those 
kids want to play pro ball, so I tell 
’em to come here because we're al- 
ready playing the pro game. I want 
my boys to shoot and score. We try 
to shoot at least 100 times a game, 
on the theory that if you make half 
of them (ORU shot 45.2 per cent 
from the field last year) you’ve got 
100 points right there. On top of that, 
the game is just more fun that way. 
Who wants to go watch. somebody 
win, 60-50? We put it up, and play 
a full-court press and work a lot on 
positioning for the 
we'll pass the ball all the way from 
one end to the other for a layup if 
we can. If I'm going to win by ten 
points, I want it to be 130-120.” In- 
deed, ORU and Union, Tennessee, 
in a game last year won by ORU, 
155-113, set an NCAA record with 
their 268 points. It interests Trickey 
little that his Titans led the nation 
in scoring and rebounding, yet were 
next-to-last in defense: “If I'd known 
we were that close, we’d have gone 
for the record.” He delights in point- 
ing out that three ORU games had to 
be halted last year so trainers could 
get cramps out of officials’ legs. 

The star of the show, and the man 
most likely to benefit from ORU’s 
style of play (‘We Run and Gun,” 
or WRAG, reads the publicity), is 
Richard Fuqua. “Look,” says Trickey, 
“Td play five Indians if they could 
win. The only time people start talk- 
ing about color is when you lose.” 
Richard Fuqua is a shy, 21-year-old 
black who had taken his share of 


rebound, and - 


licks before arriving at Oral Roberts 
University, never really finding him- 
self until he came under Trickey’s 
wing. He is one of five children, 
father unaccounted for, whose moth- 
er tried to support them on $6 a day 
as a maid. He had to hold down jobs 
while going to school and playing 
for Riverside, an all-black high school 
in Chattanooga. He wasn’t much of 
a scorer at Riverside, primarily. be- 
cause the starters were usually pulled 


‘midway through the second quarter 


to keep scores down. “He would 
only shoot eight or nine times a 
game,” Trickey recalls. 

Playing as a freshman, back shes 
ORU was rated small-college, Fuqua 
showed flashes of what was to come. 
“He’s such a good, modest kid, I had 
to beg him to shoot,” Trickey re- 
members. That first season, Fuqua 
took 483 shots in 31 games, hitting 
47.2 percent, for an 18.1 scoring 
average. Between seasons, Trickey 
went to work on him. You want to 
play pro ball, don’t you? You want 
to make All-America, don’t you? “I 
told him if he shot the ball every 
time he got it, we would win and all 
these things would happen for him.” 
The next year he put it up 701 times 
making 50.4 percent, and last season 
he averaged 34 shots a game from 
the floor, making 44.4 percent. Rath- 
er frail at 6-4 and 175 pounds, 
Fuqua makes it on silky moves and 
an incredible long-range touch; most 
of his shots are from 20 and 30 feet 
out, where he springs high in the air 
and falls back as though he were 
unloading from the dollar seats. 
“Richard,” says Trickey, “is ‘the 
greatest shooter I have ever seen.” 

Fuqua very definitely wants to 
play in the pros, and during the past 
off-season turned down a couple of 
feelers from ABA teams on the ad- 
vice that a sensational senior year at 
ORU would drive his price out of 
sight. Married since he was 16, he 
has had trouble piled on trouble with 
his four-year-old daughter: First she 
had spinal meningitis, which was 
nearly fatal, and then there was eye 
surgery. He makes passing grades in 
Health-and-PE, while his wife works 
to bring in some money. Although 
he understands Trickey’s strategy, it 
still bothers him a bit to be getting all 
the glory. 

“Naw, there hasn’t been any race 
problem for any of us,” Fuqua was 
saying one rainy day, two weeks be- 
fore practice would officially begin. 


“People out -here are real nice. 
They’re interested in you—Mr. Rob- 
erts, coach Trickey, everybody.” 

“Did you want a big school?” he 
was asked. 

“IT thought about it some, but not 
much.” 

“You had offers?” 

“Yeah, I had some. But, see, me 
and Baker and Traylor, we decided 
to stick together. We all came here.” 

“You want to play pro ball, I 
guess?” 

“Man,” he said, shoving a funky 
Tain cap over his forehead and whis- 


’ tling. “Poor boy like me? Do I want 


to play pro ball?” 


Whether Oral Roberts University 
can make it all the way to the top 
any day soon remains to be seen. 
They have already come to the stage 


where nobody——not the big-time pow- . 


ers like UCLA, et al, at any rate—is 
aching to take them on. Trickey and 


_ Roberts are currently thinking of ex- 


panding the athletic program enough 
to enter the tough Missouri Valley 
Conference so they won’t have to sit 
around and hope for at-large bids to 
NCAA tournaments. Certainly Trick- 
ey’s recruiting will come easier now, 
after what happened last year. “I 
felt we were going to make it about 
halfway through my first year,” says 
Trickey. “I felt like we could play 
anybody except the Top 15 that year, 


-and the next year I thought we could 


play all except the Top Ten. Now I 
think we can play anybody.” UCLA, 
he says, turned down an invitation 
to play the opener this fall in the new 
coliseum. “The day’s going to come 
when they'll have to play us.” 
Whatever happens, ORU has al- 
ready made its own unique contribu- 
tion to college basketball in an era 
when violence has become a way of 
life. There has been only one fight 
in Trickey’s tenure, and in that one 
a Titan simply couldn’t bring him- 
self to turn the other cheek. Acting 
the good Christians they proclaim 
themselves to be, ORU fans never 
boo. When both teams are announced 
before a game, they are accorded 
equal applause as they prance to the 
center of the court on a red carpet. 
“They beat us,” said one visiting 
coach last year, “but that crowd had 
our kids thinking they’d won.” ORU 
uses Missouri Valley Conference of- 
ficials for its home games and, says 
publicist Mal Elliott, “It’s the one 
time all year that a lot of ’em bring 
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their wives to watch ‘em work.” If 
that isn’t enough, ORU players are 
instructed to raise their hands and 
smile when a foul is called. 

Which is just the way The Man 
meant it to be. The influence of 
Granville Oral Roberts on the bas- 
ketball program is every bit as per- 
Vasive as it is on the workings of the 
rest of the university. He makes 
every game he can, even on the road, 
and sits prominently on the second 
row behind the scorer’s table. “He 
doesn’t go off chasing basketball 
players all over the country,” says 
Trickey, but he is always there to do 
what he can: Talk to a prospect, 
lead the halftime prayer in the dress- 
ing room, fly away with Trickey on 
a scouting trip. With an extra office 
in the coliseum, where he can be 
found one-fourth of the time during 
the season, he acts about this team 
like a boy with a litter of puppies. 

“Chapel was real good this morn- 
ing, President.” 

“Aren't those World Action Sing- 
ers wonderful?” Roberts said to 
Trickey. The coaches and_athletic- 
office people had been standing 
around at the end of the day, sip- 
ping coffee and talking, when he 
stuck his head through the doorway. 
The twice-weekly chapel, all students 
and faculty required to attend, had 
been held that morning. There had 
been the jazzy World Action Singers, 
from the Oral Roberts television 
show, and some preaching and an 
announcement that George Wallace 
was feeling no pain—that announce- 
ment followed by thunderous ap- 
plause—and a further notice that 
next week’s chapel guest would be 
black mayor Charles Evers of Fay- 
ette. Mississippi. 

The basketball program, Roberts 
was saying, is simply another part of 
ORU’s ministry. “You know, we al- 
most lost America there for a while,” 
he said. “Discipline was shot, and 
people were talking about tearing 
America down. Now, I don’t think 
they really meant that, do you? We 
have to be clean and pure and dis- 
ciplined, That helps you to live life. 
and . . .” he looked at Trickey and 
winked . . . “and it helps you win 
basketball games, doesn’t it. Coach?” 
From there he drifted out onto the 
gymnasium floor, and he was last 
seen shooting two-handed set shots 
from 25 feet out with Richard Fuqua. 
Not badly, either. & 
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only four tournaments worth of com- 
petition after a year of inactivity, 
Margaret Court went into Forest Hills 
ready to challenge for the title— 
carrying a set of rackets in one hand 
and a pacifier in the other. 

She traveled with her son and hus- 
band Barry, an instantly likeable, 
Ichabod Crane-like angular man with 
a prominent nose and his wife’s fond- 
ness for a cold beer. It was Barry who 
convinced Margaret that a comeback 
was morally right. He was sure she 
could be wife, mother and champion 
successfully. 

It is Barry who keeps Margaret 
going. “If he weren’t here with me, I 
guess I’d be home,” she said. “But 
this way I feel like I can play for two 
or three more years. I wanted to come 
back, too. I was just afraid that with 
Danny it wouldn’t be right.” 

The decision was made in June. 
Australia asked her to captain its 
team in the Bonne Bell Cup in Cleve- 
land. Margaret decided she would 
captain and play. And go full out as 
both. 

Playing in Newport the week be- 
fore Forest Hills, Margaret at 30 
looked slimmer, prettier and friendlier 
than ever—almost like an_ airline 
hostess in her A-Line dresses. But in 
traditional whites, her legs gave her 
away. Sprinter’s legs. Grapefruit 
calves. And the right side of her body 
muscularly defined almost like a 
man’s. She played like a man also, 
and that’s the highest compliment the 
ladies get. She ripped through the 
tournament, beating Rosemary Casals, 
Chris Evert and Billie Jean King to 
win it. A month back into things and 
Margaret Court was a single step 
away from the top again. 

It was said of her that when she 
was clearly the best, Margaret Court 
was so good she made tennis boring. 
She never had star quality, but she 
was always the best. Serve, volley, 
shake hands and shower. “Like a 
steamroller,” Rosie Casals said. She 
was that way at Newport on the grass. 
And coming into Forest Hills her No. 
5 seeding seemed like a cruel joke 
played on the higher seeds. 

There was only one knock against 
her. Her nerves. “Shaky as hell,” one 
tour player said. “She may look good 
early, but once she gets to a pressure 
match, she'll fold like an accordion.” 
The knock wasn’t falling on deaf ears. 
The day before the tournament start- 
ed, Margaret said, “I’ve got to get 


tournament tough. I’ve been winning 
my early matches easily. But it’s the 
real pressure matches that I haven't 
had enough of. That's why I’m look- 
ing forward to Forest Hills. There 
won't be that much pressure on me. 
I'm an outsider now. I haven’t been 
at it long enough to be bored, and 
I'm just going to give it a good go.” 
On the second day of the tourna- 
ment—while Lesley Hunt, a_ tour 
player, babysat for Danny, and Barry 
Court watched from a stadium seat— 
Margaret Court played front and cen- 
ter and easily beat her best friend, Pat 
Praetorius. “Playing Pat was more dif- 
ficult than playing anybody,” Marga- 
ret said. “I think people thought it 
was going to be a really good match.” 
Margaret Court spent 20 minutes in 
the interview room under the stands 
at Forest Hills, and that was the only 
worthwhile quote that came out. 
There’s a good reason why reporters 
call her Mrs. Court—she holds in- 
terviews with graceful diffidence, like 
a job applicant who really doesn’t 
need the job. She answers all ques- 
tions and waits for the next one. Mar- 
garet Court has never been known as 


good copy—just as a good tennis 
player. 


Her next three matches were held 
on outside courts. Only the very curi- 
ous came to see her beat Janice Met- 
calf, Barbara Hawcroft and_ babysit- 
ter Lesley Hunt in straight sets, giv- 
ing up only six games and winning 36. 
And after every match, the first ques- 


tion put to her was, “What about 
Billie Jean King? You meet her in 


9” 


the semis? Can you beat her? 

Her answer: “I don’t play her next. 
and I play them one at a time.” 

Her husband knew better. Barry 
was always the one to talk to. Up on 
the clubhouse porch having a brew. 
Down in the lounge changing a di- 
aper. Barry knew. “She’s never been 
seeded so low,” Barry said. “She 
thinks she can win. Of course Billie 
Jean is the stopper, isn’t she? Mar- 
garet’s thought about it all right.” 

To get to Billie Jean, Margaret had 
to beat Rosie Casals in the quarter- 
finals. If there was a time for her 
nerves to act up. this was it. But it 
was Rosie who folded. Leading in the 


third set, up a service break, Rosie 
fell apart and Margaret won _ the 
match, 6-4, 4-6, 6-4. Survival made 


her eligible for Billie Jean. It wasn’t 
the best of draws. 

From the start Billie Jean was 
clearly better. Though the scores were 
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close—6-4, 6-4—Billie Jean won ev- 
ery key point in the match. Twice she 
had break points, twice she got them. 
Four times Margaret had break 
points, four times she failed to get 
them. The nerves again? 

“No, I always like to get a bit 
nervy out there,” Margaret said af- 
terwards. “But I just couldn’t con- 
centrate out there. I kept hearing the 
crowd. I don’t usually do that. I just 
was too loose. I wanted to be tighter, 
In key point situations, I missed easy 
shots.” 

The second one out of the tour- 
nament. A shower after her loss to 
Billie Jean, Margaret Court was busy 
changing diapers. Barry went to get 
a couple of beers, and Margaret held 
Danny close to her and smiled at him. 
Life goes on, the smile said. Life goes 
on, 


There’s an unwritten law in wom- 
en’s tennis promotion where Chris 
Evert is concerned—when you've got 
her, flaunt her. Put her on center 
court, always on center court. Be- 
cause if you put her anyplace else, 
you're taking the risk that the fans 
will tear the place down trying to get 
a look at her. 

Chris Evert is magic, Shirley Tem- 
ple in sneakers and money in the bank 
for a tennis tournament. 

Years from now there will be Chris 
Evert trivia contests and it will be 
important to know that Chris Evert 
hates her mother’s meat loaf, likes 
McDonald’s hamburgers and once had 
a pet rabbit named Rufus that starved 
to death when she forgot to feed it. 
For the moment all ye know and all 
ye need to know is that Chris Evert 
is the biggest drawing card in tennis 
—male or female. 

At 17 she is an idol of people three 
times her age. Cool Chrissie, Amer- 
ica’s teenage darling, manufactured in- 
nocence, approachable—with caution. 

“The coolness they talk about is all 
there,” says Julie Heldman. “She’s 
brighter than hell. She’s created a 
good deal of her image. She really 
knows where it’s at.” 

The image is perfection. Every hair 
in its proper place. The eyeliner just 
so. The ribbon matches the dress 
which matches the panties which 
match the socks. The smile is there 
when it ought to be. The frown when 
it ought to be. And when she plays 
tennis there is nothing that distracts 
her—not one thing. It is as if she re- 
fuses to lose. And if she does lose, it 


is never because she is beaten, but be- 
cause she has run out of games. 

“She’s better prepared for every 
shot than anyone else,” says Billie 
Jean King. 

“She’s the future of tennis,” says 
Frank Hammond. 

“Oh, come on,” says Chris Evert. 
Smirking. 

If they aren’t quoted, other play- 
ers are less kind. Chrissie isn’t the 
most popular player in women’s ten- 
nis among the women. She’s made 
enemies on the Virginia Slims tour by 
picking her spots to play so carefully 
that her presence totally obscured the 
players who'd worked so hard to make 
the tour go. “Chris Evert the wonder 
girl,” one player said. “This circuit 
made her, and this circuit can break 
her.” 

Ever the diplomat, Chris forgives 
her critics. “I understand how they 
feel,” she said. “I would have prob- 
ably felt the same way. But they have 
to realize I was 16 years old when 
all this started happening. I was a 
little girl.” 

At 17, she is a woman. The giggle 
is gone from her voice. She is more 
stockings than bobby-sox. She is at 
the getting-serious stage, and she 
knows what's expected of her. “I can’t 
fool around,” she said. “I know that. 
Chris Evert isn’t supposed to do those 
things. I have no intention of getting 
caught smoking pot or getting preg- 
nant so they can really jump on it.” 

Chris Evert is being pulled in so 
many different directions at once. She 
cannot go anywhere without a report- 
er or a television camera or an auto- 
graph book shoved in her face. She is 
always in demand. Sometimes at a 
tournament she hides in the locker 
room so she can have a free moment. 
She worries that boys who ask her out 
do so just because she is Chris Evert, 
tennis player, One date in Wimbledon 
with Jimmy Connors and the tennis 
press was marrying them off. Silly 
isn’t it? “Stupid,” she said. 

She had hardened by the time she 
came to Forest Hills. Like the year 
before, she and her sister Jeannie, who 
played in the Open for the first time, 
and their mother Colette stayed at an 
aunt’s house in Larchmont, New 
York. Unlike the year before, Chrissie 
Evert wasn’t signing as many auto- 
graphs, She came to Forest Hills as 
the No. 3 seed, and she had a real 
chance to make the finals. Her days 
were filled with practice, her nights 
filled with sleep. 


As always, her matches were on 
center court. Her first three took may- 
be two hours total. Laurie Tenney 
went down, 6-1, 6-1. Marita Redondo 
went down, 6-1, 6-2. Julie Heldman 
went down, 6-1, 6-2. No sweat. And 
while Chris was winning, the top two 
challengers in her half of the draw. 
Evonne Goolagong and Nancy Gun- 
ter, were being eliminated. Outward- 
ly, Chris said she was sorry the two 
of them had lost. Inwardly, she was 
very much relieved. 

It was beginning to look as if Chris 
Evert’s magic was really doing a 
number. 

It did in Olga Morozova, the Rus- 
sian women’s champ, in their quar- 
terfinal match, the best match of the 
tournament. Chris lost the first set, 
3-6. She was losing in the second, 
and she had to go to the nine-point 
tiebreak to win in the third set. Chris 
Evert had to struggle to get to the 
semis to play Kerry Melville, a 25- 
year-old Australian with almond-eyes 
and the nickname Tuppence, “be- 
cause that’s what the girls think my 
game is worth.” 

Unbelievably, Chris lost. She lost, 
4-6, 2-6, and she wasn’t even close. 
At times it seemed she wasn’t even 
there. And strange things began to 
happen. Chinks appeared in the ar- 
mor. The crowd was no longer Chris- 
ophiled, their cheers more polite than 
cresting. The whumppp of her two- 
handed backhand appeared more me- 
chanically controlled than before. 
Chris Evert was so obviously disci- 
plined that people actually whispered 
she was no fun to see. They used the 
word, boring. 

This was the first time ever that 
Chris Evert lost when she was sup- 
posed to win. Her fame had been 
built on the big upset; she was always 
the underdog. But just one match 
after Billie Jean King ousted Mar- 
garet Court—suddenly the third girl 
of summer had melted away in the 
heat. 

Two days before Christmas, Chris 
Evert will turn 18 years old and she 
will announce her professional status. 
She will keep the money she wins in 
tournaments, and she will probably 
play a great deal in Slims events, 
drawing the crowds and signing the 
autographs. But the day she left For- 
est Hills for her senior year in St. 
Thomas Aquinas High School in Ft. 
Lauderdale, Chris Evert left as a mor- 
tal. Not just another face, but no lon- 
ger Cinderella. 
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Billie Jean King sat and thought 
about it for a while. I had told her 
that one of her fellow Slimmies had 
called her a maniac. A trizophrenic 
with three separate personalities— 
calm on court, crazy on court and 
gentle off court. The description had 
angered her at first. Then the Billie 
Jean King smile overflowed her face 
and she said, “Yeah, I’m a maniac. 
You can say that about Bobby 
Fischer, too. But he’s winning, right?” 

Pleased at her answer, Billie Jean 
clapped her hands and sat back to 
wait for the next question. 

Winning. That’s the name of the 
game for Billie Jean. Winning. At 28, 
she is the No. 1 woman in tennis. Be- 
fore she’s done playing the game she 
may be the all-time No 1. She’s won 
four times at Wimbledon, three times 
at Forest Hills and last season she 
won $117,000 playing tennis. She is 
the Virginia Slims tour. She knows it. 

“On the court,” says Frank Ham- 
mond, “she’s an evil, merciless bas- 
tard. Totally ruthless. She’ll do every- 
thing and anything within the rules 
to win.” 

She’s No. 1. 

She remembers the feelings starting 
when she was six. She was Billie Jean 
Moffitt then. She remembers telling 
her parents, “I’m going to be a cham- 
pion one day. But I just don’t know 
in what.” When she was 12 she played 
tennis for the first time, and she re- 
members the feeling she had the first 
time she hit the ball. “I knew this 
was it,” she said. “I knew that I would 
be No. 1 in tennis. I told my parents 
that afternoon, and I remember that 
they didn’t laugh at me.” 

The point isn’t that she’s psychic, 
but that Billie Jean King likes to be- 
lieve she’s psychic. She likes to be- 
lieve she’s an apostle, spreading the 
word of women’s tennis. She likes to 
believe the sport would collapse with- 
out her. Billie Jean is a monumental 
egotist about her talents and her role. 

We were walking and talking at 
Forest Hills and she said. “I can’t go 
ten feet without someone coming up 
to me for something. Everybody 
wants a freebie.” We walked about 
eight feet when a big kid, one of the 
beer salesmen, came waddling up to 
her and said, “Hey Billie, how about 
a couple of autographs?” 

Billie Jean signed, then turned to 
me and said, “See what I mean?” She 
tried to sound angry, but her smile 
gave her away. She loves it—all the 
attention, all the autographs, all the 


hassle by the press and all the money. 
Especially all the money. 

It’s not that she needs it. She 
doesn’t. It’s just that the players mea- 
sure who’s No. 1 by who’s making 
the most. Billie Jean’s making the 
most. There really isn’t any question 
at a big tournament who’s going to 
win. When the money’s on the line, 
Billie Jean is on her game. When she 
wants it, she’s unbeatable. 

Tennis is her art. Her passion. Her 
life. Everything else is secondary. Her 
husband Larry doesn’t travel with her. 
It’s a necessary and workable arrange- 
ment because Billie Jean makes it that 
way. Billie Jean King isn’t just frilly 
underpants. She isn’t at all feminine. 
She’s an athlete. She accepts that. 

Which is not to say she’s not beau- 
tiful. She is the most beautiful player 
of all—bouncy, sweet, lovable. She is 
a dream person to the press, to whom 
she never refuses an interview. She is 
a goddess to children, for whom she 
never refuses a benefit. She runs and 
runs and runs at a pace that no one 
else on the tennis scene could keep up 
with. She says finally she is getting 
tired. “When Chris and Margaret join 
the tour they'll have to do their share 
of press and television,” she said. “I’m 
certainly not going to keep on doing 
it. I'm tired.” The words come out 
empty. If you know Billie Jean, you 
know she will never stop loving the 
rat race. 

She was tired coming into Forest 
Hills. Tired and moody—and frus- 
trated. Her boycott had dissolved. She 
had organized the Slims girls to boy- 
cott the Open, because the women’s 
first-prize money ($10,000) was so 
much less than the men’s ($25,000). 
She got all the girls to sign a petition 
that they wouldn’t play, and she sent 
it to Slims organizer Gladys Heldman 
to send to Open director Billy Talbert. 

But Mrs. Heldman’ refused. She 
thought the girls were overreacting. 
And with the refusal, Billie Jean 
swallowed hard and agreed to play 
in the Open. 

Though she ran through the tour- 
nament without ever losing one set, 
she ran through it moody. She blasted 
the prize money every chance she got. 
“I didn’t want to play here this year 
because of the money,” she said. “And 
I won't play here next year if the 
money isn’t better.” 

She blasted the poor condition of 
the grass. She threw tantrums on 
court. She even blasted Chris Evert. 
Billie Jean has always turned her 


public face toward Chris. “Chris is 
good for tennis,” she’s always said. 
“And anything that’s good for tennis 
is good for me.” But at Forest Hills, 
Billie Jean felt Chris’ charisma tak- 
ing over. So she charged that Chris 
would eventually get all the prize 
money back that she’d won as an 
amateur. “She’s as much a pro as I 
am,” Billie Jean said. “I know they’re 
keeping the money for her. I know, 
and I know I’m not supposed to 
know.” 

The charge wasn’t true. Billie Jean 
later was sorry for making it. But 
she’s a straight shooter, and she was 
getting sick and tired of Chris Evert’s 
magic. She wanted to play Chris in 
the finals very badly. She wanted to 
beat her, But she had to settle for 
beating Kerry Melville—easily. Billie 
Jean didn’t try to appear humble when 
she received the winner’s prize. She 
should have gotten more money. 

There is a strong feeling in tennis 
that it would be nice if Billie Jean 
King got knocked off her perch. All 
that ego. All that bitching about 
money. Billie Jean King makes too 
many of the tennis fat cats a bit too 
uncomfortable. 

She isn’t well liked on the tour. 
Her good friends are Rosie Casals 
and Vickie Berner, but to the others 
she is really only a “Hiya, dear heart,” 
and a quick smile. It’s hard to be 
friendly with all those girls when 
you're beating them week after week. 

But beneath the  wire-rimmed 
glasses, the topspin forehand with its 
varying speeds and the bulging bank 
account—there is a most sensitive 
woman; a most wonderfully unique 
athlete. In 1971 she had an abortion. 
And that fact has set her up for a 
different set of questions than any 
other athlete ever. 

“People automatically assumed I 
had it because I wanted to win more 
money,” she said. “I don’t need any 
more money. I’ve made money. I had 
it because I believe women should 
have the choice over their futures.” 

When she told me that, we were 
sitting on a couch in Newport, the 
week before Forest Hills. She was 
aware that Margaret Court—her baby 
on her lap and her husband at her 
side—was sitting one seat away. Mrs. 
Court had been No. 1, gotten preg- 
nant and left the tour. Mrs. King had 
been No 1, gotten pregnant and re- 
mained No. 1. The irony wasn’t lost 
on Billie Jean King. She looked over. 

She lowered her voice. | 
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THE UNMAKING OF THE PROSPECT 


(Continued from page 83) 

there, under a stifling sun, in C. W. 
Post Stadium, 30 miles from Man- 
hattan, and I stared at the football 
field that had catapulted Gary Wichard 
to fame. All I wanted to do was turn 
irony into logic. 


Gary Wichard’s background defies 
logic. He’s Jewish, and the last Jew- 
ish quarterback of renown was Sid 
Luckman. Gary’s family is also super- 
rich. When Scott Fitzgerald’s Jay 
Gatsby stood at the edge of Long Is- 
land Sound, watching a green light 
recede across the bay—and money 
and power with it—he was peering 
somewhere in the direction of the six- 
acre estate on Huntington Bay where 
Gary grew up. Phil Wichard started 
from scratch and accumulated mil- 
lions as a painting contractor. The 
first time Gary went away to summer 
camp, his parents came up to visit in 
a Rolls Royce, and Gary felt self- 
conscious. 

The story goes: “Gee, Dad,” said 
Gary, “the next time you come up, 
don’t use this car. It looks kind of 
funny. What will the other kids 
think?” 

The next time the Wichards drove 
up to visit Gary it was in a slightly 
abused Fleetwood. 

Apocryphal or not, the anecdote is 
relevant. I used to store my toy cars 
in a cigar box. Phil Wichard keeps 
his toys in a garage provided with 
air conditioning and oil heat—Jack 
Dempsey’s 1930 Chrysler Imperial, a 
LaSalle, a V-12 Cadillac, a 1931 
prize-winning Rolls, a Pierce Arrow, 
the third Ford manufactured in this 
country. Once upon a time antique 
cars generated more excitement than 
sports on the Wichard estate. If logic 
and life were really compatible—and 
Gary had been born with a genetic 
bias toward a career in sports—he 
would have been an auto racer. 

But no one in the family ever 
looked at Gary and saw a pro ath- 
lete. Gary was six feet and 175 
pounds in high school. He played 
basketball and baseball. But he never 
played a game of varsity football 
until he transferred from Huntington 
High to Glen Cove in his senior year. 
Glen Cove needed a quarterback 
who was big and strong and could 
run. Gary was coopted onto the foot- 
ball team. “But my coach was old- 
fashioned,” Gary says. “He didn’t 
believe in throwing, so the sea- 
son, my senior year, was three-yards- 


and-a-cloud-of-dust.” 

The dust blinded most college re- 
cruiters to the fact that Gary could 
throw a football. The University of 
Louisville offered him a scholarship 
as a running back, but Gary refused. 
His fun in high school had been cur- 
tailed by a coach who thought pass- 
ing was anathema. And when your 
father is a Huntington Bay million- 
aire you can afford the luxury of 
playing football for fun. Gary’s older 
brother Neil was having fun playing 
baseball for C. W. Post. Neil con- 
vinced the Post football coaches to 
give his kid brother a tryout. 

Gary could throw, all right. Dom 
Anile (now Post’s head coach, but 
then an assistant) worked with Gary 
throughout his freshman year, initi- 
ating him into the mysteries of Post’s 
precocious—for the level of competi- 
tion—pro-style pass offense. 

“We didn’t start him in the opener 
his sophomore year because we 
didn’t feel he knew the offense well 
enough,” Anile recalls. “But we were 
getting our clocks cleaned by North- 
eastern and in the fourth quarter 
Gary moved us for a score and the 
job was his after that.” 

Gary improved throughout his 
sophomore and junior years, and in 
1970 Post ranked high in national 
small college polls. 

Before the 1971 season, the Post 
athletic department decided to “sell” 
Gary, all 6-2 and 217 pounds, -to 
the local—and hopefully, national 
—media. 

And Post’s sports information direc- 
tor, Herb Machol, had a potent weapon 
going for him. The summer before 
that 1971 season the New York 
Giants—including quarterback coach 
Y. A. Tittlke—were training on the 
Post campus. Gary was hired as a 
“security guard” at the Giants’ camp. 
By the time the Giants’ camp closed, 
and before Post had played a single 
game that season, Gary Wichard had 
gone nationwide. This New York 
Times lead started it all: 

“Gary Wichard of C. W. Post Col- 
lege will never make an All-America 
team, but according to Y. A. Tittle 
he is the finest quarterback in the 
nation. ‘He may have the best arm 
I’ve ever seen,’ said Tittle... .” 

Sports Illustrated and Time Mag- 
azine repeated the Tittle quote. Per- 
haps no other single quote generated 
so much sports publicity throughout 
the entire season. Herb Machol was 
doing his job, earning his paycheck. 


According to Tittle, the editors who 
printed and reprinted the quote were 
not. No one ever bothered to confirm 
his alleged statement, he says. “I re- 
member they had the kid out there 
and they were throwing to him. I 
don’t remember if I said what they 
printed I said. If I did, it was the 
kind of comment you make out of 
politeness: ‘How do you like the kid’s 
arm?’ ‘The kid throws a football, he 
throws fine.’ . . . What was I gonna 
say? But how the hell could I eval- 
uate him as a quarterback when I 
never even saw him play?” 

Tittle says he didn’t deny the 
quote immediately because he want- 
ed to save Gary from embarrassment. 
There may be another explanation. 
“Someone related back to me that 
Tittle wanted to thank me for giving 
him all the publicity,’ Gary told me, 
“*cause he hadn’t been in the papers 
like that for years.” 

Or perhaps Tittle felt he could live 
with the quote as long as Gary made 
him look like a prophet. After losing 
their opening game to Lehigh, Post 
won eight straight. After the first six 
games, Gary had already thrown 180 
passes, completing 105 (58.5  per- 
cent). More important, he had 
thrown only five interceptions. Only 
25 of Wichard’s 598 career passes up 
to then had been intercepted, which 
signaled that the arm capable of 
throwing 75 yards also threw accu- 
rately. That blend of arm strength 
and accuracy smells even better than 
beer to pro scouts. 

“T first saw Gary just prior to their 
Ithaca game and I thought he 
showed a lot of potential,” says Bal- 
timore Colts director of player per- 
sonnel George Young. “He was some- 
body that we didn’t know very much 
about. He hadn’t been scouted the 
previous. spring. When I saw him in 
action, I thought he showed good 
poise, he showed some arm strength. 
He showed me he had ability.” 

For three days ex-Purdue coach 
Jack Malenkoff (an extension of the 
famed Dallas scouting computer) sat 
in the Post stands with a yellow legal 
pad propped on his knees. “Wich- 
ard’s got a lot of things in his favor,” 
Dallas personnel director Gil Brandt 
said later. “The fact that Ken Ander- 
son of Augustana has done well with 
Cincinnati is bound to help him.” 

Philadelphia Eagles scout Charlie 
Gauer rated Gary among the top 
three quarterback prospects, but tem- 
pered his praise with caution. “If 
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PICK UP GIRLS: 


Discover exactly 
how to pick up 
beautiful women. 


Here, for the first time ever, is a manual 
completely devoted to ‘The Pick Up.” Now 
you can get the kind of girls you've always 
wanted. Not ugly girls. Or fat girls. Or girls 
with dumpy legs. To the contrary. NOW 
you can pick up beautiful girls! Girls with 
luxurious golden hair and soft rounded 
breasts. Girls with long sexy legs and pretty 
eyes and sensuous'lips. Yes, now you can 
get the kind of gorgeous, delicious creatures 
you've always seen, always wanted, but 
never quite knew how to meet. 


Interviews with 
25 beautiful girls. 


What's the secret behind this amazing new 
book? How come it's been called ‘‘The first 
How To book that really and truly works?” 
The answer is simple. HOW TO PICK UP 
GIRLS contains in-depth interviews with 25 
beautiful girls. Girls just like the ones on the 
cover of this book. They tell you — in their 
very own words — exactly what it takes to 
pick them up. You'll learn what to say to 
them. Where to meet them. And most im- 
portant of all, how to detect those subtle 
little signs that mean a girl is dying for you 
to pick her up. Rest assured, thousands of 
girls are dying for you to pick them up. The 
only problem is, you've probably never 
known it before. 


Pick up girls 
any where. 


It's easy to handle women once you've been 
introduced to them. But what if there’s no 
one around to introduce you? If the girls of 
your dreams is a gorgeous stranger you see 
walking down the street? What do you do 
then? You read HOW TO PICK UP GIRLS, 
that’s what you do. You read it because this 
fabulous new book contdins everything you 
need to know about picking up girls. You'll 
learn how to pick up girls anywhere. |n bars, 
restaurants, on planes, trains, and, yes, even 
on the street! 


interviews 
with 25 beautiful girls! 


Featuring 


This amazing new book 
contains 


OVER 
ONE HUNDRED 
FOOL-PROOF 
TECHNIQUES 


for picking up girls. 


Here are just a few of the ones you will 
learn and master: 


@ How to be Sexy 

@ Best places to pick up girls 

@ How to make shyness work for you 

e@ Why a man doesn’t have to be good- 
looking 

How to talk dirty seductively 

Why girls get horny 

Magic confidence builders 

How fear can actually he/p you 

50 great opening lines 

The greatest pick up technique in the 
world 

Why women are dying to get picked up 

How to get women to pick you up 


“Changed my whole damn life!” 

HOW TO PICK UP GIRLS is already work- 
ing miracles for men all across the country. 
Here are just a few of the fabulous /etters 
we've received: 


Your book, HOW TO PICK UP GIRLS, 
changed my whole damn life! The girls are 
calling me up if | don’t call them. 

From an accountant in Ohio 


| want you to know that you have written 
one of the best books of all time. One that 
was long overdue, 

From a California swinger 


. It works! | wasn’t even half way through it 


and | gota girl! Even my brother — who has 
taken out every girl in the world — said 
WOW! when he saw her. 

From aprep school student in Massachusetts 


/! was at a pet shop and / saw this cute girl. 
So, following the advice in your book, | said 
something to her. We got small-talking 
about the dog she was going to buy. Then | 
said may | call you sometime. Her eyes lit 
up with pleasure and surprise. She said, 
“Sure!” and gave me her name and number. 
To make a long story even longer, we’ve 
been going out the past couple of weeks and 
have a groovy relationship going. She’s a 
stewardess and a great woman. 


From a 30 year old bachelor in Seattle 


Start picking up girls today. 

As you can see, HOW TO PICK UP GIRLS 
really and truly works. Over 200,000 copies 
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Wichard has one flaw,” Gauer said, 
“its that he hasn’t played against 
very tall guys and he whizzes the 
passes past his ear. It might be a 
problem in the pros.” 

But the consensus of opinion near 
the end of the season was capsulized 
by the scout who said (after Post 
had demolished Ithaca College, 
62-0): “In looking at a kid like this, 
you've got to see whether he dom- 
inates. If a kid only holds his own 
against a team like Ithaca, it’s hard 
to imagine him playing in the NFL. 
But if he dominates his class, that’s 
something else. And Wichard dom- 
inates. Believe me, he dominates.” 

Post’s final 8-2 record earned them 
a bid to play Delaware (the top 
ranked small college in the nation) in 
the Boardwalk Bowl, at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. Wichard was the 
gate attraction—his white-and-green 
Joe Namath shoes, his long hair, his 
145 pass completions for 2287 yards 
and 23 touchdowns. The media were 
already convinced that Gary would 
be selected first, second or third 
among quarterbacks in the forthcom- 
ing pro draft. The taciturn surveyors 
of collegiate flesh were non-committal. 

“Wichard has gotten sound coach- 
ing,” said Eagle scout Charlie Gauer, 
“and has been exposed to a variety 
of defenses. The question is, what 
sort of opposition has he faced?” 

Playing in Convention Hall, where 
Miss Americas are crowned, Del- 
aware trampled the kids from Post, 
72-22. Wichard’s offensive wall shat- 
tered. The Delaware front four 
sacked Gary nine times. The four in- 
terceptions in his 13 for 34 comple- 
tion record impressed the pros more 
than three desperation TD passes. 

“T think an awful lot of pro people 
went and saw him in that bowl 
game,” says George Young. “It was 
the first time he was playing against 
upgraded opposition, and he didn’t 
look good.” 

But Gary wasn’t getting the mes- 
sage. “People who were watching 
this game, the scouts, they could see 
what was happening,” he said after- 
wards. “They know I won't usually 
find that kind of overmatch as a pro. 
They judge me on what I did when 
I had a chance to do something.” 

Gary didn’t understand that the 
scouts felt his potential could only be 
evaluated in head-on competition 
with players more skilled than the 
chaff opposition provided by Kings 
Point and Wagner and Gettysburg. 


For the scouts, the upcoming nation- 
ally televised Senior Bowl at Mobile, 
Alabama, would be Gary’s definitive 
audition. ‘All we had to judge before 
the Senior Bowl,” says George 
Young, “was that Wichard was the 
best quarterback in his league, he 
couldn’t have been any better. But 
it’s a small-time league.” 

Out on Long Island Gary was lis- 
tening. But a crescendo of praise 
reverberated off his ear-drums, muf- 
fling the scouts’ static. Along with the 
Associated Press Little All-America 
honor, he’d been selected to the 
Time Magazine, Universal Sports and 
Kodak Coaches College Division All- 
Americas. In 11 games, including the 
Boardwalk Bowl, Gary had complet- 
ed 158 of 305 passes (52 percent) 
for 2551 yards. He had thrown 26 
touchdown passes. Only nine of his 
passes had been intercepted (four by 
Delaware). He led the nation in total 
yards passing, he ranked second 
overall in total offense. During his 
three-year varsity career at Post, he 
had completed 382 of 719 passes (54 
percent) for 5635 yards and 44 TDs. 
In addition, he had gained 410 yards 
rushing on 293 carries for a total of- 
fense of 6040 yards. 

And he rode those stats to the 
Senior Bowl in Mobile. And in 
Mobile, as one scout put it succinct- 
ly: “He stunk up the place.” 

“Post finished in December, ’cause 
of the Bowl game,” Gary recalls. “My 
arm was tired from throwing so many 
passes in games and practices—so I 
figured I’d better take a two week 
rest. That would still leave me two 
weeks to prepare for the Senior 
Bowl, and I know that if I can work 
solidly for one week, I’m good.” 

But as soon as Gary moved from 
the Post dormitory to the estate on 
Huntington Bay he was struck by the 
flu. Ten days he lay in bed, immobi- 
lized. “And when I recovered, the 
snow had started to fall,” he remem- 
bers. “It was heavy, covering up 
everything, so I couldn’t work out- 
side.” He tried the Post gym, but it 
was crowded and he soon quit. And 
suddenly it was time to report to 
Mobile. Gary hadn’t had a decent 
workout for over a month. 

“Still, I was confident enough in 
myself to think that I could go out 
there even with that month layoff 
and do the job,’ he says. “I could 
have easily called up and said, ‘Well, 
I'm sorry, folks, I can’t make it.’ But 
I went down there feeling: I can han- 


dle it, no sweat. A couple of days of 
practice and I’ll be sharp as ever. 

“T thought I could get out of bed 
and still play up to par. I didn’t 
really know how much emphasis the 
scouts put on post-season games.” 

He showed up for practice at 
Mobile and was awful. Publicist 
Machol and Post head coach Dom 
Anile arrived a day later. “I took one 
look at Gary,” says Anile, “and I 
blurted out: ‘My God—he’s a tackle.’” 
After a month’s layoff, the 217- 
pound quarterback weighed 230. 

Says Baltimore’s George Young 
(head scout for the team that was 
seriously considering Wichard as its 
No. 1 draft choice): “Somebody 
should have beaten it into Gary’s 
head that he had to look good in 
front of all those people, but no one 
did. Yes, I know he’d been sick, get- 
ting back in shape was difficult, but 
I think his attitude counted for more. 
I think Gary’s attitude was: I just 
came. off a great season, can’t they 
see I can play? Gary didn’t know 
enough about the selection process.” 

When he realized that he was a 
flabby failure, Gary panicked. ‘“T 
started calling up home,” he says, 
“calling my brothers, my girl friend— 
everyone, saying, ‘I can’t believe it, I 
can’t believe what’s happening.’ ” 

“When Gary got desperate,” says 
Herb Machol, “when he realized that 
he couldn’t throw, he couldn’t run, 
he couldn’t do anything—he started 
making changes. He planted his feet 
differently. He was making too many 
adjustments to try and find his form.” 

“IT couldn’t believe it,” says George 
Young. “All of a sudden he was 
throwing the ball differently. He’d 
completed all those passes by throw- 
ing the ball with a three-quarters 
motion, from back behind his ear. 
Now he was throwing the ball from 
on high, from in back of his head, 
and he looked simply terrible.” 

If Gary was in trouble, so were the 
men who had scouted him and rated 
him as a prospect. For six months some 
of them had been hyping Gary as a 
high draft pick. Now, at the Senior 
Bowl game, the men who paid their 
salaries—directors of player person- 
nel, GMs, head coaches, owners— 
were in attendance, and what they 
saw was a fat kid with long hair and 
white-green shoes . . . Buddy Hack- 
ett doing a takeoff on Broadway Joe. 

The game itself was an anti-climax. 
Everyone had agreed that the more 
Gary played, the worse his chances 
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would be in the pro draft. North 
coach Alex Webster had intended to 
start Gary. Instead he inserted him 
into the game in the fourth quarter 
for two series of meaningless downs. 

And still Gary didn’t understand, 
nor did the coterie around him. “He 
didn’t get much of a chance to show 
anything in that game,” his father 
told reporters. 

Somehow, Gary managed to retain 
his optimism right up until the day 
of the draft. Even now he attributes 
the fact that he wasn’t picked till the 
16th round to “bad luck.” 

“The Bears were expected to pick 
a quarterback on the first round, but 
they didn’t,” he says. “Besides Balti- 
more, the two teams that were still 
interested in me after the Senior Bowl 
were the Eagles and Packers. But 
when the Bears grabbed a defensive 
tackle—Lionel Antoine—instead of a 
quarterback, the Eagles took John 
Reaves. If the Bears had taken 
Reaves, the Eagles would have taken 
Jerry Tagge. With Tagge and Reaves 
gone, Green Bay would have taken 
me. But Green Bay grabbed Tagge 
when they could ’cause he was a 
hometown boy. So Baltimore knew 
they could wait as long as they want- 
ed and Id still be around.” 

When Gary learned that he’d 
been picked No. 412, he was de- 
pressed but not despondent. After 
all, he had been picked by Baltimore 
—and the Colts did seem his best bet. 
Earl Morall was gone and Unitas was 
39, Backup Karl Douglas was a 
second-year rookie, a black quarter- 
back who had been taxied the pre- 
vious season, and Sam Havrilak had 
been converted into a wide receiver. 
The Colts were planning to switch 
Oklahoma’s Jack Mildren to safety. 

Gary spent time at Joe Namath’s 
summer camp. Every ballplayer he 
met agreed that he was stepping into 
an ideal situation; no one had faith 
in Karl Douglas. And Gary could 
count on the support of Colt owner 
Carroll Rosenbloom. Rosenbloom had 
telephoned Gary immediately after 
the draft. “He told me that the Colts 
were happy to get me and that I 
should get a good shot, no matter 
what,” Gary says. 

Over the past few seasons Colt 
ticket sales—for exhibition games in 
particular—had shrunk. Rosenbloom 
already had a black backup quarter- 
back to dangle as gate-bait. Now if 
he could promote a Jewish backup 
quarterback maybe the best 


Jewish quarterback since Sid Luck- 
man. . 

But Gary’s fate took another devi- 
ous turn. Rosenbloom surrendered 
ownership of the Colts and bought 
the Los Angeles Rams. In March, 
when Gary arrived at the Colts’ one- 
day rookie camp in Tampa, head 
coach Don McCafferty was making 
the major decisions, and McCafferty 
had never seen Gary Wichard play. 
McCafferty was under pressure to 
find a backup quarterback who could 
step in for Unitas now, if necessary. 
He saw a Gary Wichard in perfect 
condition at 217 pounds. But he saw 
a Gary Wichard who threw the way 
he had at the Senior Bowl, from 
above and behind his head—wrong! 

That was probably the last time 
Don McCafferty ever considered 
Gary a prospect. 

“Look, I like the boy,’ George 
Young says. “He’s a nice kid, I had 
scouted him. I had liked what I saw 
and I was rooting for him. After the 
rookie camp in March I drove him to 
the airport and I said, ‘Gary, would 
you please go back and look at all 
your college films and see how you 
threw the ball when you completed 
all those passes? And then start 
throwing that way again!’ And he 
worked hard between then and the 
regular training camp, you have to 
give him credit. And when he came 
to regular camp he was finally throw- 
ing like he did in college.” 

It was too late. 

“From the beginning I got bad 
vibes from the coaching staff,” Gary 
says. “I was throwing well, doing 
everything well, but the only feeling 
I got from them was: Every play 
Wichard calls is one we’ve taken 
away from Douglas.” 

And yet: Can’t they see? Are they 
blind? Can’t they see that Gary 
Wichard is the best quarterback in 
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camp? The thought sustained hope in 
him, until the day coach John San- 
dusky spoke to him outside the din- 
ing hall. 

““Gary, Coach McCafferty wants 
to see you,’ Sandusky told me. He 
said it real quick, He didn’t even 
look at me, just kept on walking. And 
then, like an afterthought, he called 
back: ‘And bring your playbook.’ 

“T had felt the bad vibes, I'd half 
expected it, but it was still a shock. I 
couldn’t believe it, I couldn’t believe 
it. That’s insane, I told myself. 
Maybe McCafferty just wants to talk 
to me, I told myself, go over a couple 
of plays. And at the same time, I 
knew inside that it was over. 

“McCafferty sat behind his desk, 
eyes down, shuffling some papers. 
‘Well, y’know . . .’ he says, ‘we got 
Karl Douglas, y’know . . . gotta give 
him a shot .. . y'know, gotta make a 
decision between him and you’—and 
he wouldn’t look me in the eye,” 
Gary says. “But I had spoken to 
other guys who’d been cut. I knew 
that whenever McCafferty cut some- 
one he gave him a specific reason— 
you’re too short, you’re a bit slow, 
your release isn’t quick enough. But 
McCafferty never gave me a real 
reason. 

“And that’s why I’m still playing 
football,” Gary adds. ‘Nobody has 
ever told me: Gary, you're just not 
good enough.” 

But Post’s Herb Machol says that 
when Gary came home he told 
Machol that McCafferty had offered 
one reason. “Gary told me that when 
Gary pressed him, McCafferty said 
he felt Gary wasn’t putting out 
enough in calisthenic drills.” 

Maybe Gary is wrong to discard 
that “reason.” Sometimes NFL “logic” 
resembles a crazy-quilt. And right or 
wrong, that episode of his life is over 
now; Gary’s back on Long Island. A 
few weeks ago Namath arranged a 
meeting between Wichard and Weeb 
Ewbank. Gary says Ewbank was en- 
couraging. Ewbank got Gary the job 
quarterbacking the Long Island 
Chiefs. Ewbank promised Gary a full 
tryout with the Jets next season. 

And Gary’s playing well these days 
—in four games with the Chiefs he 
had passed for more than 1500 
yards. He’s so sure he'll be playing 
for the Jets next season that he 
spurned an offer from the Montreal 
Alouettes. Reaching the NFL is no 
longer just a goal for Gary Wichard. 
It’s an obsession. | 
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DEREK SANDERSON 


(Continued from page 47) 

antitrust laws, six random Constitu- 
tional Amendments, and the Pure 
Food and Drug Act of 1906. 

None of which matters very much 
to Derek Sanderson. Whether he 
skates a single turn for the Blazers or 
not, he is owed a potful of money 
by Philadelphia; he has continued 
moving toward center stage in the 
crowded, competitive field of sports 
celebrities, and he has again offered 
a startling demonstration of what a 
young man can do when he marries 
skills to an outlandish, cultivated per- 
sonality. Derek knows what he is do- 
ing, and he is doing it brilliantly. 

A lot of what Sanderson has done 
these last five years is to get you to 
notice him. This rates as a remark- 
able accomplishment considering that 
he was playing on a team with the 
greatest goal scorer in NHL history 
(Phil Esposito) and the greatest all- 
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around hockey player of all-time 
(Bobby Orr). Sanderson has confided 
to several dozen people: “I knew I 
couldn't compete on goal-scoring be- 
cause of Espy, and I knew I couldn't 
compete on sheer ability because Orr 
had that, so I had to be colorful.” 
Whether or not his behavior was all 
that carefully mapped out, Sanderson 
has managed to make himself one of 
the most noticed players in hockey 
without scoring more than 30 goals 
in a season and without winning any 
special honor after the 1967-68 Cal- 
der trophy for Rookie of the Year. 
It’s Sanderson’s image that has done 
it: The iconoclast who called NHL 
President Clarence Campbell “a 
stuffed shirt;’ the “enforcer” who 
fought opponents, jawed noisily with 
Ranger goalie Ed Giacomin in Stanley 
Cup competition and went into the 
stands at the Philadelphia Spectrum to 
persuade a Flyer fan that spitting was 


indecorous conduct; the swinger with 
a two-bedroom penthouse apartment 
in Boston, complete with a circular 
bed and carpeted walls in the bath- 
rooms, and a full color photo in Life 
magazine immortalizing the fact that 
Derek seemed to be (gasp) living 
with a Woman To Whom He Was 
Not Married. 

Derek disclaims at least some of his 
image as a swinger. “I’ve got a rep- 
utation that’s way overblown,” he 
says. “I’m the most unfulfilled swinger 
in history.” If so, that is by choice, 
not from lack of opportunity. On any 
given day, Sanderson’s pockets are 
filled with scraps of paper on which 
are scrawled names and_ telephone 
numbers of young women who want 
to make Derek an offer hard to re- 
fuse. 

The sheer magnetism of Sanderson 
made him a center of adulation 
among Bruins fans, and an_ instant 
enemy in every other NHL city on 
the continent. To Jim Cooper and 
Bernie Brown, the owners of the 
Blazers, it made Sanderson a No. 1 
target for acquisition, a personality 
that would put the Blazers on the map 
instantly. 

Says Bob Woolf, the 43-year-old 
sports attorney who negotiated San- 
derson’s contract: “Derek was the one 
the Blazers really wanted. In fact, 
they told me they would take Derek 
over Hull or Orr because Derek would 
sell the tickets. Derek was very big in 
Philadelphia because they hated him 
there.” 

The amount of money that the 
Blazers paid for Sanderson was itself a 
guarantee of crowd appeal. Amer- 
icans love talk about money and 
power the way they love talk about 
sex (indeed, frequently they are all 
mixed up together) and Sanderson un- 
derstands this. 

“The whole thought of the biggest 
money deal in sports history had to 
be pushed to establish the legitimacy 
of the new league,” he says. 

The dollar value placed on Sander- 
son has also raised some eyebrows 
among observers who question just 
how good Sanderson is. Philadelphia 
Inquirer sports columnist Frank Dol- 
son wrote when Sanderson signed his 
Blazers’ contract: “Sanderson had just 
pulled off the greatest heist since the 
Brinks job. Only this time the victims 
were delighted.” 

Sanderson’s skills have ardent de- 
fenders, among them, unsurprisingly, 
his attorney Bob Woolf, who repre- 
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“Because the exercises are carried out while lying on the back, dan- 
gerous straining motions are virtually eliminated while the slimming 
and reshaping of the waistline is taking place.” 
GERALD KLAZ, M.D,, Director of Westside Medical Group 
“No other exerciser | know of is so accurately based on physiolog- 
ical and medical principles. It hurns up excess body weight and reduces 
the waistline without any strain to the heart or other vital organs.” 
PIERRE GRAVEL. D.C., Pres. Canadian Council of Chiropractic Research 
“My waist measurement went down 4” in just 18 days, and | feel more 
energetic than | have in years. It sure beats working out in gyms with 
heavy equipment,” HIM HARLEY, Athlete: Cosch 


“Eating the foods I love 


i lost 6 inches 
off my waistline 


in only 21 days 


by doing just one 5 minute exercise with the 
most ingenious waist slimmer ever invented.” 


“With Joe Weider’s 5 Minute Slimming 
Plan | improved my appearance and got 
back my self-confidence in just 21 days. 

“Lying on the floor in the privacy of my 
own home, | did one exercise for only 
5 minutes a day. | went from 241 pounds to 
219, and my waistline went down from 
44" to 38”. 

“Joe Weider’s 5 Minute Slimming Plan 
really gave me a new chance at life. | just 
can't say enough good things about it.” 


Michael Benedict 


minute 


waist slimmer 
This is not another “gimmick” reducer. 


Forget all those “Effortless Gimmick Exercisers.” They 
never work and have been exposed as frauds. The only 
way to lose inches and pounds is through exercise and 
you might as well be doing the one revolutionary exercise 
that’s the easiest, safest, fastest and most effective. Try 
it for three days—if you do not see immediate measure- 
able waistline and weight losses return it fora full refund, 
Mail coupon and start slimming instantly. 


BEFORE 


WAIST 36" WAIST 33" 
KEN WALLER (AGE 26) LOST 6 LBS, 


In this handy pocket size 4 
wallet is the undisputed and 
most ingenious waist slimmer il 


AFTER ever created. Take it anywhere. 
10 It weighs only 1 pound. fj 
DAYS 


i EAE IBS LY Pee, 
Joe Weider, Dept. SP12 ji 
“5" Minute Waist Shaper, 

21100 Erwin Street, j 
Woodland Hills, Ca. 91364 

Dear Joe: Rush me your 5 minute Waist Shaper and i 
Slimmers Course in plain wrapper, with your money 
back guarantee offer! 

| ENCLOSE $9.95 FOR THE ABOVE. 

(1 CASH () CHECK (| MONEY ORDER 

Send $1.00 extra for Air-Mail. (No COD's pcenles) 

Calif. residents add 5% sales tax, ($10.50) 


Name ql 


AFTER 
WAIST 3412" 


BEFORE 
WAIST 37” 
BILL RUSSELL (AGE 38) LOST 10 LBS. 


Address 


eee 
State_ Zip = 


IN CANADA: 5" Minute Waist Slimmer Plan, d 
2875 Bates Road, Montreal, Quebec = | 


; oo © Ff @ 8 fF e.g 
Pat. Fend. © 1972 Body Persuasion System. Inc. 


BEFORE AFTER 
WAIST 44" WAIST 38” 
MICHAEL BENEDICT (AGE 55) LOST 22 LBS. 
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sents more than 200 athletes in con- 
tract negotiations. 
“With Derek,” Woolf says in his 


plush office on the 45th floor of Bos- ' 


ton’s Prudential building, “you're talk- 
ing about a man who has the potential 
for being one of the finest hockey 
players of all time. At Boston, Derek 
was playing on a third line, behind 
an Esposito and an Orr, and he could 
never really be the center of attrac- 


tion. Not that he necessarily wants. 


that attention on the ice, but I like 
to feel he’s entitled to it. 


“You want to know how good I 


think he is? If you ran a decathlon 
in hockey, and you took ten different 
things that hockey players are sup- 
posed to do—faceoffs, forechecking, 
penalty-killing, shooting and so on— 
Derek would win or be right up there. 
He does more things well than any- 
body except maybe Bobby Orr, and 
I’m not too sure about that.” 

What makes Derek Sanderson a 
unique athlete is that, unlike other 
“charismatic” sports heroes, his skills 
are more subtle than obvious. For 
any football fan, it is impossible not 
to notice a Joe Namath becausehe is 
the focus of the game, just as you 
can’t forget to watch a Wilt’ Cham- 
berlain stuffing a basket, or a Dick 
Allen hitting a home run, or a Phil 
Esposito scoring 60 or 70 goals in a 
season. 

But what Sanderson does on the ice 
is to excel at the undramatic talents 
that win hockey games. He is regard- 
ed as perhaps the best faceoff man in 
hockey. He is a deft, ruthless penalty- 
killer, forechecking to break up pow- 
er-play rushes, and at times starting 
a judicious brawl or two to break an 
opposing team’s momentum. 

Sports columnist Larry Merchant 
doubts Derek’s claim to superstardom 
but says, “One of the things that’s 
fascinated me is his ability to make 
short-handed goals. There’s a native 
shrewdness about him. He’s swoop- 
ing around with his eyes wide open, 
waiting for someone to make a mis- 
take.” 

Whether Sanderson as a hockey 
player is good, very good or great, 
no one really disputes the fact that 
it is Derek’s image that made him 
worth more than $2% million to a 
team that had never played a game in 
a league that had never played a game 
in a city whose sports fans love not 
wisely and often not at all. 

“Personality is the No. 1 reason for 
that deal,” Sanderson says. “Although 


actually, the paramount reason was 
Pie McKenzie [Boston’s 35-year-old | 
forward who is the new player-coach 
of the Blazers]. Pie said, ‘Hey, Tur- 
key, get your ass over here, I’m not, 
‘going all by myself.’ He said, ‘You 
get to be captain and pick your own 
left wing. But you don’t get your 
own right winger, ’cause that’s me.’” 

“Derek has a charisma that is sim- 
ply unbelievable,” attorney Woolf 
notes, telling with relish (and a grain 
of salt?) about his first meeting with 
Sanderson. 

“After his first season with Bos- 
ton,” Woolf says, “Derek came into 
my office, and I’d barely heard of 
him, and he said, ‘Bob, my name is 
Derek Sanderson, I’m gonna be a su- 
perstar and I’m gonna make a million 
dollars, so I figure I’ll need an attor- 
ney.’ Ken Harrelson happened to be in 
my office, so I buzzed him and said, 
‘Hawk, I think your hockey counter- 
part just walked in.’ They became 
good friends.” 

For hockey, the Sanderson deal 
helped to begin a new bidding war, 
in which athletes making $15,000 a 
year were asking—and getting—con- 
tracts for ten times that much. For 
Sanderson, the new prominence was 
a logical progression: From the three- 
year-old in Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
skating on a backyard rink built by his 
father, to five years in the brutal ju- 
nior hockey world (“I got paid six 
bucks a week for five years—count 
that up with the 242 million,” Sander- 
son says), to the good life in Boston 
and now to new vistas in Philadelphia. 

“Philly is a town that has always 
had dJosers,” Sanderson says. “But it’s 
a great sports town. It really wants a 
winner. They’re sick of losing year 
after year. They know the Flyers will 
never make the playoffs. When was 
the last time a Philly team won any- 
thing? [Answer: The NBA 76ers with 
Wilt Chamberlain in 1967.] Every- 
body’s always knocked the Philadel- 
phia sports fan, but look at the way 
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they respond to Steve Carlton. It’s in- 
credible. They pack the park when 
he’s pitching. I tell you, if we do well, 
we'll take the town—or the town will 
take us.” 

How good is the WHA going to 
be, and the Blazers in particular? 

“Well, it’s a challenge,” Derek says, 
and then grimaces at the cliché. “I 
figure by Christmas we'll be able to 
beat the NHL expansion teams. I 
don’t mean Minnesota, ’cause that’s 
not an expansion team anymore. 
But the others, plus Detroit, we can 
beat. But not Chicago, or Montreal, 
or New York.” 

There remains the question of 
whether a longhaired hockey player 
with a penchant for the good life can 
find happiness in a.city whose reputa- 
tion suggests that a big evening is to 
wander down to a hardware store 
and watch them turn the dials on a 
Trash-Masher. 

“Yeah, I know,” says Sanderson. 
“Lots of people told me it was a bum- 
rap town. I knew a guy working there 
for a thousand bucks a week who 
quit to take a 300 dollar job here in 
Boston. But it doesn’t bother me.” 

In fact, the sheer vacuum for color- 
ful sports heroes in Philadelphia was 
a plus—not a minus—in Bob Woolf’s 
opinion. : 

“Philadelphia, in my thinking, is 
starving for a hero,” he says. “If you 
come down there and give them a 
legitimate hero, the opportunities 
available for that fellow will be phe- 
nomenal. And Derek is just the kind 
of person who would shake up a 
whole city like Philadelphia.” 

Woolf pulls out a rolling file and 
opens it. 

“Look at that stuff,” he says, al- 
most in amazement. The file is filled 
with Derek Sanderson deals: Bars, TV 
commercials, TV shows, personal ap- 
pearances, investments, Derek Sander- 
son athletic equipment including shoe- 
laces and jocks. 

“If things go well in Philadelphia,” 
says Woolf, “the world is his apple.” 
There are already plans for bars, a 
TV talk show similar to the one he 
had in Boston, and personal ap- 
pearances to drum up interest both in 
the WHA and in Derek. 

As: for Sanderson, the new wealth 
and status seem to be making little 
difference. 

“Do I dress like a millionaire?” he 
asks, pointing to his shirt, jeans and 
sneakers. “Of course,” he adds with 
an irrepressible grin, “I just got a 


YOUR 


genious new way... 


If You Suffer From A Single One Of These 

Torturous Symptoms Of Nerves, Tension 

Or Chronic Anxiety, THEN THE FACTS 

BELOW MAY BE THE MOST IMPORTANT 

YOU HAVE EVER READ IN YOUR LIFE! 

Because they reveal, for the first time, How your 
nerves have tricked you into the following mental 
symptoms: 


constant nervousness and over-irritation...inde- 
cision ...depression...loss of confidence in your- 
self and others...feelings of unreality...over- 
whelming obsession with one or two horrible 
thoughts... 

a hopeless feeling that your entire personality is 
coming apart...that your identity is dissolving... 
or that you may be helplessly drifting into «a nervy- 
ous breakdown! 

And—equally as bad—how your nerves have 
tricked you into the following physical symptoms: 

chronic fatigue, that starts in the morning, and 
g£rows Worse as the day goes on... 

“missed” heartbeats—‘‘racing"’ heart—palpita- 
tions—or sudden sharp pains under the heart... 

sweating hands—or “pins and needles" in either 
your hands or your legs... 


WHAT OTHERS SAY: 


“., helped me so much and released me 
from the particular hell I have been living 
in since my breakdown six years ago.” 

“I think of Dr. Weekes with admiration 
and deep gratitude, as 1 am sure thousands 
of other people are doing.” 

“Looking back now I am amazed at the 
progress I have made in such a compara- 
tively short time." 

“It would be no exaggeration to add 
that your book saved my life." 

“The method you give for cure of nerv- 
ous conditions is so effective—and so sim- 
ple—I cannot think why, out of all the pro- 
fessional people I have seen and all the 
books I have read in an effort to find a 
cure, nothing remotely like your system 
has been suggested to me. 

“The great reassurance you give about 
the distressing physical symptoms of a dis- 
turbed nervous system is one of the great- 
est benefits to be derived from your book.” 

“You cannot possibly imagine what a 
relief it is to be able to view life normally 
again, instead of fear-panic all the while.” 

“1 cannot describe the emotion I felt to 
find, at last, someone who really under- 
stood the problem, and to hear her say the 
condition can be cured....1f only this un- 
derstanding person had the time to take all 
sufferers under her wing.” 

“I would like you to know that my nerv- 
ous condition has sa greatly improved 
through the advice gleaned from your 
most precious and invaluable book ., .that 
all symptoms have now disappeared and I 
rarely need Librium or sleeping capsules.” 

“My physician is amazed at my prog- 
ress and of course | showed him your 
book which he borrowed and read thor- 
oughly and is now recommending to other 
patients in like circumstances.” 

“My wife has made a vast improvement 
since using your book and now feels for 
the first time like getting away from the 
hospital altogether. 1’m sure if she had had 
your treatment in earlier years she would 
Biase have had to go into the hospital at 
all, 


WHAT THE PUBLISHER SAYS: 


HOPE AND HELP FOR YOUR 
NERVES has sold over 250,000 copies and 
has been endorsed by medical and mental- 
health associations throughout the world. 
Millions of Americans have heard Dr. 
Weekes on television and radio shows and 
have read excerpts from the book which 
recently appeared in Reader's Digest. I/ 
you are one of the many whose nerves are 
on edge and who sometimes feel panic and 
don't know why, this remarkable book was 
written jor you. The reader discovers the 
simple treatment the author recommends 
for the dreaded and mystifying experi- 
ences known as “nerves''—indecision, sug- 
gestibility, feeling of panic, sleeplessness, 
loss of confidence, unreality, depression, 
and countless other recognized feelings of 
ill health. 
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THE EDITORIAL PORTION 
OF THE SHOPPERS GUIDE 
IS NOT COMPOSED OF 
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turn your life inte one continuous hell! 


And Every One Of These Nervous Symptoms 
Can Be Controlled...And Then Diminished 
...And Then Eliminated—OFTEN BY AS 
LITTLE AS THIS ONE SINGLE 
INSIGHT INTO THEIR HIDDEN CAUSE! 


And that insight is this: 

If you suffer from any of the nervous symptoms 
listed above, then you must understand at once that 
your nerves are not ill...they have not deterio- 
rated... they have not lost their true physical 
health in any way! What has happened to them 
instead is that they have simply become OVER- 
SENSITIZED...“rubbed raw” by too much out- 
side irritation...and are now ready to discharge 
the emotional and physical symptoms of panic ut 
even the slightest thing that goes wrong! 

Thus, the depression... indecision ...loss of con- 
fidence and all the other emotional symptoms you 
feel ure all caused by OVER-SENSITIZED nerves! 
And the churning stomach.,. palpitating heart... 
never-ending headaches and all the other physical 
nervous-symptoms you feel are—again—all caused 
by OVER-SENSITIZED nerves! 

And therefore the way to treat ALL these 
symptoms its NOT with drugs... NOT with shock 
... NOT with medical formulations or hospitali- 
zations at all! The way fo [reat these nerves is to 
change the poisonous-thoughts that are rubbing 
them raw! 

And this is done (as proven by this internation- 
ally-famed physician on thousands of patients) in 
four simple steps! The first of which stops nervous 
symptoms (both physical and emotional) from 
multiplying from that moment on! The second of 
which serves to tranguilize and quiet down [those 
over-sensitized nerves far more powerfully (and 
permanently) than any drug a pharmacist could 
ever give you! 

The third of which lets you stop fighting those 
symptoms (Which only intensifies them in an ever- 
increasing spiral of sheer torment), and—instead 
—leave them alone in an ingenious way that lets 
them start healing themselves! 

And the fourth of which—the great reward—- 
brings you slowly-but-surely back to the person 
you used to be! With a new, enduring feeling of 
control and confidence that nothing can destroy! 
So much so that this doctor actually comes right 
out and states bluntly: “The advice given here 
will definitely cure you, if you only follow it’! 


In Fact, Case History After Case History 
Proves That Cure May Be So Dramatically 
Quick That Your Friends And Family 
Will Beg You To Tell Them Your Secret! 


Once again, it doesn’t matter what physical or 
emotional symptoms you are now suffering from 
... how “deeply entrenched” they are... how long 
you have been plagued by them...how “old” or 
“weak” or “out-of-control” you may feel today! 
Here is specific, step-by-immediate-step advice 
that will (again to quote directly from the doctor) 
“banish every unwelcome sensation and regain 
peace of mind and body"! 

For example: 

The two-minute self-treatment (you perform one 
ingenious little action with your chest) that ends 
sudden panic seizures on the spot—including all 
their side effects such as dizziness, pins and nec- 
dies, involuntary stiffening of the joints, inability 
to breathe, and all the rest, 

That “lump in the throat that won't go away”— 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


DR. CLAIRE WEEKES became interested in the 
problems of nervous illness when she observed in 
her medical practice that those who suffered most 
suffered ‘nervously. Dr, Weekes is Consulting 
Physician to the Rachel Forster Hospital in Syd- 
ney, Australia, She has written articles for popu- 
lar magazines in England and has appeared widely 
on English television, 

Dr. Weekes has appeared with Mike Douglas, 
Arlene Francis, Barry Farber and many other 
U.S, radio and TV shows, 
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how to banish it in minutes...and enjoy eating 

any food you wish to once again! 

Physical weakness—perhaps the most dreaded 
of all symptoms—and (surprisingly) perhaps the 
fastest of all te banish! 

How to deal with the twin monsters of fatigue 
and guilt! And leave behind emotional exhaustion 
.-- morning depression ,,. thoughts that once raced 
around and around in your mind without cessa- 
tion! (And leave them all behind—for good!) 

Why so many patients who tried these simple 
techniques actually came out of their nervous sick- 
nesses as fur finer and stronger people than they 
ever were before! 

How to recover from chronic tension caused 
by an insoluble problem! The only sane way to 
overcome it! How to avoid unnecessary suffering, 
for both yourself and others! And, perhaps, actu- 
ally turn your worst defeat into crowning success! 

The surest and most permanent way to cure 
obsessions! 

How to tap the forces of Nature, every morn- 
ing, that are just waiting to cure you! 

How to bring happiness back into your every- 
day life! Not by waiting for some great event or 
reward... but simply by developing the eyes to see 
Yoy in the little things all around you! 

“How to beat insomnia! Again, specific, proven 
step-by-step instructions! Ten different aids that 
may have you waking up tomorrow morning as 
fresh as a baby, with eight full hours of blissful 
sleep replenishing every cell in your body! 

And-—the final goal: How to develop the kind 
of nervous control that automatically turns panic 
off the instant it starts! That frees you forever 
from “nerve-crutches” such as drugs or alcohol! 
That lets you pick up your life again from the 
point where over-sensitized nerves forced you to 
abandon it, with absolute confidence that you now 
have the poise and self-possession to accomplish 
the goals you have always wanted! 

No Wonder This Great Self-Help Volume Is 
Already A Best-Seller In Nine Foreign 
Nations, As Well As The United States! 

The choice is yours. This is a book for people 
who mean business. It costs you nothing! We take 
all the risk! Fair enough! Why not send in the 
coupon—TODAY! 


f—— MAIL NO RISK COUPON TODAY! ——~] 
G. H. BOOKS, Dept. 2050 
4500 N.W. 135th Street, Miami, Florida 33054 


| Gentlemen: Please rush me a copy of HOPE 
| AND HELP FOR YOUR NERVES, #80035, 
by Claire Weekes, M.D.! 1 understand the 
| book is mine for only $6.98 complete. I may 
| examine it a full 30 days at your risk or 
| money back. 
Enclosed is check or M.O, for § 
I YOU MAY CHARGE MY: 
jo MASTER CHARGE [() BANKAMERICARD 
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Inter Bank # 
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Wii THE 
EDITORS? 


IS CHESS A SPORT? 


Singlehandedly and __ singlemindedly, 
Bobby Fischer has raised the status of 
chess in the United States approximately 
ten-thousand fold. When Fischer chal- 
lenged Boris Spassky of the Soviet 
Union for the world championship, and 
some television stations carried the 
games for five straight hours, one 
o’clock to six o'clock, on weekday 
afternoons, grown men lined up in 
saloons and watched the cerebral 
action. These were men who had never 
watched anything on television before, 
except sports and maybe Peter Falk, 
and suddenly, they were hooked on 
chess. 

Which raises a legitimate question: !s 
chess a sport? 

Consider the arguments in favor of 
chess: 

1. Chess is like basketball. Lawyers 
have as much to say about the game 
as the players do. (Bobby Fischer is 
being sued for more than $3 million by 
a man named Chester Fox, who thought 
he was going to film the world cham- 
pionship chess match in Reykjavik, Ice- 
land. This makes Fischer the Julius 
Erving of his game.) 

2. Chess is like baseball. There are 
long periods during which nothing 
seems to be happening. (Many of these 
long periods are spent waiting for 
Bobby Fischer, who does not function 
by other people’s clocks. This makes 
Fischer the Dick Allen of his game.) 

3. Chess is like football. Each side is 
convinced that the other is getting 
away with murder. (For years, Bobby 
Fischer accused the Russians of ganging 
up on him, assaulting him from all sides. 
This makes Fischer the Joe Namath of 
his game.) 

4. Chess is like golf. Even talented 
stars can be charged with cheating. 
{During the world championship, the 
Soviets insisted that Bobby Fischer was 
employing chemical and electronic war- 
fare to shatter Boris Spassky’s concen- 
tration. This makes Fischer the Jane 
Blaylock of his game.) 

5. Chess is like hockey. After many 
years of being grossly underpaid, the 
stars are now being overpaid. (Bobby 
Fischer maintains that he will not de- 
fend his new world championship for 
less than a million dollars. This makes 
Fischer the Derek Sanderson of his 
game.) 


&. Finally, and most convincingly, 
chess is like the Olympic Games. In its 
finest hour, it promotes international ill- 
will. (Bobby Fischer suspects the Russians 
will do anything to get back the world 
championship. He says the Commies 
will bug his hotel room, steal his laun- 
dry, tap his phone, spike his orange 
juice, steal his tennis racquet, anything 
to win. This makes Fischer the Hank 
Iba of his game.) 

Obviously, by any reasonable stan- 
dard, chess must be rated a sport. It re- 
quires as much physical stature as golf, 
as much body contact as tennis, as 
much of a killer instinct as boxing and 
much more stamina than the 100-yard 
dash. 

From now on, then, as far as SPORT 
is concerned, chess comes within our 
domain, subject -to our enjoyment and 
our scrutiny. This: doesn’t mean that 
we're going to rush out and hire a 
chess columnist or start giving the 
game equa! time with pro football. 
After all, we think lawn bowling is a 
sport, too, but our coverage of lawn 
bowling has not been comprehensive, 
not by lawn bowlers’ standards. 

Still, it is a pleasure to welcome chess 
and, especially, to welcome Bobby Fis- 
cher. Anybody who has a little Allen, 
a little Sanderson and a little Namath 
in him has got to be fun to have 
around, 

This means that in two months, when 
we get around to naming the top per- 
formers in sports for 1972, Fischer will 
get full consideration, along with Mark 
Spitz, Jack Nicklaus, Wilt Chamberlain, 
Bobby Orr, Billie Jean King, Steve Carl- 
ton and all the rest of the sporting 
set. 

In fact, we've already begun to think 
about what will happen if Bobby Fis- 
cher is selected as one of the guests 
of honor at one of our SPORT award 
luncheons. The first thing, of course, is 
that we'll have to change the lighting 
in the restaurant. Then, we'll have to 
remove the first three rows of diners, 
most of whom will be sportswriters who 
do not like to be separated from their 
meals, We'll have to bar all television 
cameras, unless they’re concealed in 
the ceiling. 

And, oh, yes, it probably would be 
a good idea if we didn’t have the 
luncheon at the Russian Tea Room. 
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Department of the Navy 
Washington, D.C. 20390 


Official Business 
Penalty for Private Use, $300 
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FIRST CLASS 


TO: U.S. NAVY 
Captain Donald E. Oglevee 
Building 157, Fourth Floor 
Washington Navy Yard 
Washington, D.C. 20390 


Be 
someone 


special 


in 
The New Navy. 


Call 
800-424-8880 


toll free 


(In Washington, D.C.call 433-2000) 


It's a new Navy. 
Find out why. 


Send in this postcard 
or call 


800-424-8880 


toll free 


(In Washington, D.C.call 433-2000) 


Yes, | want to know more about the 
new Navy, especially about: 


O The 70 different career fields with over 
300 skilled jobs to choose from and the 
training that goes with them. 


0 The new 8 year enlistment. 

O More travel and adventure. 

0 Guaranteed East or West Coast. 

O Increased pay. Start at $288 a month. 


0 Enlisting now, and reporting up to 
6 months later. 


0 Nuclear Power Program. 
0 2 year Naval Reserve Program. 
0! want to know more right away. Call me. 


If you really don’t want to wait, call us toll 
free right now at: 800 424-8880. 
In Washington, D.C. call 433-2000. 
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State 


START PREPARING 
FOR NEW CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES 


NOVV! MAIL 
CERTIFICATE 
TODAY! 


BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 
No postage necessary if mailed in the United States 


Postage will be paid by 
INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY 


(8 Bett eHOWELL SCHOOLS 


4141 Belmont Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60641 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 1464 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Detach and mail 


this 
today 

freei 

about: 


© Exciting career growth 
opportunities for you in 
the important field of 
Accounting 

© Brand-new Bell & Howell 
Schools learn-at-home pro- 
grams to help you start pre- 
paring for these opportuni- 
ties now 

® Special Bell & 
Howell Schools 
advantages like 
Lifetime National 
Placement As- 
sistance and 
person-to-per- 
son ‘help ses- 
ions” 
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Please send me free information about 
career growth opportunities and training 
in Accounting. 


Name (please print) Age 
Address 
City State Zip 


Phone 

Check here for information about: 

©) Veterans’ Benefits 

©) Student Financial Aid M1iA 
4B1044 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY 


OF BELL e HOWELL SCHOOLS 


|? YOUR SUBSCRIPTION ' 
| 


0 3 years only $10.50 (save $5.50 off reg, sub price) 
| 12 years only $ 7.00 (save $4.00 off reg. sub. price) 
i ree only $ 3.50 ores Salpelteg sub. price) 
-O BILLME 1 PAYMENT ENCLOS 
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WHITES 


Cy 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined eae 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health [=e Gee [ee = =6VYICEROY 


- 


17 mg. “tar,” 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Apr. 72. © 1972, BROWN Bi WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORP. 


It's the only place to buy one. But 
for choosing a stereo, you need a 
less emotional atmosphere. A 
place where you can stop and 
think. Like a Panasonic ad. That 
lets you see what's available. And 
figure out what you really want. 

Maybe it’s a great FM, AM 
and FM stereo radio. Like 
Panasonic's Model RE-7680. 
With an advanced tuning meter. 
FET to find distant FM stations. 
AFC to keep them in their place. 
And two 6%” air-suspension 
speakers included in the price. 

Of course, if you want to go 
beyond its price, we've got lots of 
options. Starting with our 4-speed 
record changer, Model RD-7703. 
Or maybe you want tape along 


‘ Astore isn't always _ 
‘the best place to choose a stereo. 


with records. There's Model 
RD-7678. Our 4-speed changer 
with a built-in 8-track player. 

If you want 
your phonograph 
built into an FM, 
AM and FM stereo | 
radio, there’s 
Model SE-2015. 
With a magnistate Hime 
cartridge and diamond stylus in 
the phonograph. And two 642” 
dynamic cylindrical speakers in 
the deal. 

Or you can have an 8-track 
tape recorder instead of a phono- 
graph. Built intoan FM, AM and 
FM stereo radio. With Panasonic's 
Model RS-818S. 

Of course, you may want a 


AD-7703 


~~ 200 Park Ave., N.Y. 10017, For your neanest Panasonic desler, Gall toll free 800 249-6000. in Gonn., 1-800 882-6500. Ask about any model, 
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complete home entertainment 
system. Radio, tape, phonograph, 
and speakers. You can get all 

that in Model ° 
RS-257DS, if you 
want cassette tape. 


8-track tape. 

And youcankeep 
the music to yourself. If youchoose 
our optional stereo headphones, 
Model EAH-40. 

Now that you've made your 
choice. Go ahead and listen to it. 
At your Panasonic dealer. 


Panasonic. 


just slightly ahead of our time. 


7) Orin Model SE-2080,” 
if you'd rather have — 
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